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tii Steel 3! Plates, ang a election. of about ages Volumes of | bad been in ” 
e m. esteemed erm Novi omances, . 
"Descriptive Catalogues are preparing. Cotspurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. “ 
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>. Sons . Hust Gomes From the German of Dr, AHRENS, 
Peothard f A Breas ding parine Sen. Director of the Lyceum at Hanover; Author of a Treatise on the Greek Dialects. 


Herbert, R.A. 
Callcott, R.A. Pyne pright With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 


. D. Barrett 
D. Cox, Sen. Bentley Poate Edited b he Re T 

y the v. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A,, 
edptnicancs Serwarded to Gentlemen feveuring &. & B. with their Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Models of Steam Engines, Microscope, Equatorial, Electrical The Homeric Poems are the best key both to the spirit and form of Grecian Literature in general.—Pr¢/ace. 


Machines, and other Apparatus. Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
R. J.C. STEVEN pg meer “aes Of whom may be had, (Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD,) 


at his 
SHRM ay ite he git, cate, My 1. HOMER for BEGINNERS; the ILIAD, Books I. to IIL, with ENGLISH § TH 
formerly used by NOR’ N WEBSTER to illustrate his Lectures NOTES. 3s. 6d. 

—Microscope, by ite pesineis by Jones—Double Sextant 


Lathe—Tools, and s variety of | 2, HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. I.—IV., with copious CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 
eel the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- | and ENGLISH NOTES. 7s. 6d. 


A sen Seo soa x z — 3. HOMERI = COMPLETE EDITION, with ENGLISH NOTES. 12 
Misc etevexs te rect nmcis|  MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY: 
Sey aivarenses ht 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

the best a acents dura he pat Sesion is in shout May, 1852, 


16,000 cubic feet of gas. The Machinery, Cars, and eve The following Works have been recently added, and may be had without delay by every Subscriber of One Guines 
Gf Wort Modi asthe attr wi ahha Teen ke ted per Annum, and by all First-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards :— 

. ee achine ; and the Life of Lord Jeffrey—150 copi Mitford’s Personal Recollecti 100 | Campbell’s Modern India 
f Irelan: Belgi y—150 copies ‘ord’s Perso! ecollections— 's 
, oe "Soeland, 1 a. Restiand, America, am, Hollend, aed Rockingham and his Contemporaries copies The Beery of Nell Gwyn 
The yo Balloon may be viewed till the Sale, at the Baltic | Life of Francesco Sforza Roebuek’s Whig Ministry Dison’ 's Life of Blake 
Whart, f ngtg Neashall Bride» (Miadicoes, C3, betunan el pews Our Antipodes, by G. C, Mundy Head’s Paris in 1851—150 copies Meliora 
Barlow & Paya e. 8, Chancery-lane, and to Mr. J.C. Stevens, 38, Roughing it in the Bush—150 copies Stephens's Lectures on France—100 — 

ng-street, Covent-garden. 


Ki Notes on Public Subjects, by Tremen- copies The Head of the Family 




















heere Newman’s Regal Rome Queech 
a yh 5 aa Carlyle's Life of Sterling ada Too Melvilies 
A ‘arlyle’s Life of Sterling ’s Stones of Venice 
OFsox & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- | [Life of Edward Bickersteth Fortune's Bohea Mountains Koran, by GPR bames 
perty, will SELL b: ” AUCTION, at their Great | fjousehold of Sir Th M Life of Gusta Vv 2 bY . 
Room, 191 Piccadilly; ou THURSDAY May 13, and two following SS Se Seen aero ee Pequinillo 
days th the LIBRAR of « GENTLEMAN, comprising a, oa Claret and Olives, by A. B. Reach Howitt’s Northern Literature Adam Graeme 
an TD x. 


nm of Ancient Life of Lord George Bentinck—100 | Criminal — in Scotland Darien—150 copies 
dition, 1 mae and curious Books, Classics, ‘Aldine editions, &c. copies Davis’s Ch The Daltons 
aieke o ~ay 2c, sent on application; if in the country, on | The Tagus and wetig = es » Wesley ~~ ht eee Lavengro—200 copies 
Memoirs of Sarah M. Fuller Merkland 
Second Portion of the extensive and valuable Stock of Music | The Pastors in the Wilderness Art and Naten in taalg John Drayton 
of the Messrs. Calkin & Budd, Musical Instruments of | Bonomi’s Account of Nineveh Bray’s Life of Stothard —— 
various kinds, Violins and Violoncellos of high quality, $c, | Spencer's Travels in Turkey Kavanagh’s Women of Christianity _—]00 copies 
: * M ’s E d— i The Quarterly Review op 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- yg aca Walpotes Ansayril ns The Edinburgh and other Reviews, 
uy, ‘on WEDN Kado wa wand folowing Richardson's Boat Voyage re Wanderer ia Syria And every other good New Work If 
N & BUDD, of Pall: Mail eirknown Deal Dac of Messrs. | ‘The best New Works are to be obtained without delay or disappointment by all Subscribersof One Guinea per au  iening | 
use COMPA rare articl i. For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, 
receipt of four ee - application; sah baaann * Re moved from 28, Upper King-street, "Bloomsbury, ury. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF 
FRANCESCO SFORZA, DUKE OF MILAN. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD URQUHART, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR 
(DELTA). 


Edited by THOMAS AIRD. 


With a Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. 14s, 


A more tranquil and pleasing narrative was never compiled by the hand of affection.” —Glasgow Courier. 
« A well-written and interesting memoir.”—Edinburgh Witness. 


Il. 
A New Edition, 5s. 


SKETCHES OF THE POETICAL LITERATURE 
OF THE PAST HALF-CENTURY. 


By D. M. MOIR, 


“A delightful volume.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“Of a volume s0 exquisite in its taste, and so generous in its criticisms, it may justly be said, that perhaps its only, 
atall events its greatest, defect is the inevitable one, that in exhibiting all that during the by-past generation was most 
characteristic and best in the poesy of our country, it should have taken no cognizance of the poetry of ‘ Delta.’” 

Hugh Miller. 


Iv. 
Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By W. EDMONSTONE AYTOUN, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 


LAYS 


‘¢ Finer ballads than these, we are bound to say, are not to be found in the language.”—Times. 


v. 
A New Edition, 


THE BALLADS AND POEMS OF SCHILLER. 
Translated by SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER 
UNBORN CHILDE. 


By ELIZABETH JOCELINE. 


With a Biographical and Historical Introduction by the Very Rev. JOHN LEE, D.D. 
Principal of the College of Edinburgh. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


“* This beautiful and touching legacie.”—Atheneum. 
“A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling ofa truly noble mother.”—Morning Advertiser. 
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Our Antipodes ; or, Residence and Rambles in 
the Australasian Colonies, with a Glimpse of 
the Gold Fields. By Lieut.-Col. Godfrey 
Charles Mundy. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Tur author of these volumes is already known 
by his ‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches.’ He belongs 
to the light and pleasant class of travellers,— 
rarely rising beyond a conversational tone, 
never discussing the profound, and not probably 

to describing the sublime,—but very capa- 
ble of affording considerable pleasure and in- 
struction to hisreaders. He is lively, discursive 
and anecdotical ; and writes with only too much 
ease, jotting down his sentences and remarks as 
carelessly as if talking at a mess-table. In his 
Preface he says, “This work was intended to 
be light;"—and we can record that the author 
has succeeded in his intention. There is 
abundance of matter in his work,—and if the 
facts of which he treats were discussed with a 
more informed spirit and a higher tone ‘Our 
ag would take better rank as a book of 
trav Taking it as it is, we can yet recom- 
mend it as being a most entertaining work on 
Australia. The author’s previous experience, 
and his appointment as Deputy-Adjutant-Gene- 
ral in the Australian colonies, gave him consi- 
derable advantages; and the frank, off-hand 
candour of his tone, with his unfailing good- 
humour, render him a very cheerful describer. 
Itisa great defect in his style that he inter- 
lards it with slang, and surfeits us ad nauseam 
with tags of worn-out quotations, which so far 
from imparting a literary tone to his composition 
really detract from the vivacity and animation 
of his narrative. In his future writings we 
advise him to retrench his quotations by three- 
fourths, and to avoid hackneyed scraps alto- 


r. 

The period of time traced in the author’s 
narrative stretches from March 1846 to August 
1851; and the variety of matter brought under 
the reader's notice includes a campaign in New 
Zealand,—society in all its phases in Sydney 
ad Australia,—sporting scenes,—graphic de- 
scriptions of the convict paemy-—ie none 
nee on a fortnight’s trip to “ The diggins.” 
here have been better works on portions of 
his subject, —but the whole variety of Australian 
lieis here brought before the reader. From 
the position which he filled, the author thought 
it better to avoid politics. 

The first volume is occupied with Botany Bay, 
society at Sydney, life in the interior, the squat- 
tng districts, and an account of the scenery and 

te. ‘The second volume is devoted to New 
Zealand and to an account of the fighting with 
the aborigines. The third volume is the most 
niscellaneous ; — discussing emigration and 
‘ansportation,—narrating a visit to Van Die- 
men's Land,—and giving a hundred pages to 
“the diggins.”’ . 
The interest attaching to Australian gold in- 
us to commence our extracts with some 
passages from the narration of what the Colonel 
‘win this region. He begins by describing the 
‘Xciement produced by the first tidings of gold 
discovered.— 

“Sydney assumed an entirely new aspect. The 
op fronts put on quite new faces. Wares suited 
the wants and tastes of general purchasers were 
_ ignominiously out of sight, and articles of out- 

gold-mining only were displayed. Blue and 
red serge shirts, Californian hats, leathern belts, 
wal gold-digging gloves,’ mining-boots, blankets 


hite and scarlet, became the show-goods in the 
stionable streets, The pavements were lumbered 
Picks, pans, and pots; and the gold-washing 





machine, or Virginian ‘ cradle,’ hitherto a stranger to 
our eyes, became in two days a familiar household 
utensil, for scores of them were paraded for purchase, 
‘from 25s. to 40s.’ in front of stores and stalls, so 
that a stranger or an absent-minded person, who had 
not yet heard the gathering cry of ‘ Gold, gold !” 
might have imagined that a sudden and miraculous 
influx—a plague, in short—of babies had been 
poured upon the devoted city. The newspapers 
teemed with advertisements pointing the same way : 
‘Waterproof tents for the El Dorado’—‘ Quick- 
silver for amalgamating gold-soil'—‘Superfine bis- 
cuits, packed in tins’—‘ Wines, ales, and spirits, 
ready for carriage’-—‘Spring-carts for the diggings’ 
—single and double guns and pistols for self- 
defence’—‘ Conveyance to Ophir’—* Cradles, pro- 
specting pans, galvanised iron buckets, &c.’ 

* Laver and Co.'s Ophir Cordial.—No one who values his 
auth ar comfort should proceed to the Gold Field without 
a supply.” 

‘ Soyer’s —— Magic Stove’—‘ Digger's Hand- 
book, or Gold Digger's Guide, gratis to purchasers 
of outfit at and *s stores.” 

“To Gold Diggers.—The undersigned will give informa- 
tion on any unknown substance found at the Diggings in 
the process of washing, free of any charge whatever. 

(Signed) “« —, Practical Chemist.” 

** Chocolate—Every miner should provide himself with 
Peek and Co.’s superior Flake Chocolate.” 

“ Gold Mines.—Two strong, able young gentlemen are 
desirous of joining some respectable parties in making up 
a proper number for the Gold Field. They are prepared to 
contribute a reasonable sum. Address, &c.” 


In the same paper appeared— 

“ Party for the Mines.—...... Two young men have a 
good opportunity of joining this party, being provided 
with every accommodation. Expence, 12/. each; three 
months’ provisions. Apply, &c.” 

“ Dissolve Frigus.—As the Colony is now advancing to a 
state of unprecedented rich and the empire of Austra- 
lia will yet rival the age called the Golden, Leopold Mor- 
gan & Co. offer their recently compounded cordial—the 
Elixir of Life—which will expand the benumbed veins of 
the gold washers, &c.” 

** The Great Goliah of the Australian Diggings.—This mag- 

nificent specimen of virgin gold, just arrived from the Ophir 
Mines, near Bathurst, weighing above four pounds troy, 
will be on view this day, in the window of Messrs. Brush & 
Macdonnell, Jewellers, George-street, prior to its shipment 
for London for the Great Exhibition of all Nations.—Syd- 
ney, 30th May, 1851.” 
The conversation of the Sydneyites had resolved 
itself into one exclusive subject: ‘Are you going 
to the diggings? Have you been? Have you seen 
anybody from the mines? Have you seen the lump 
of gold? Have your servants run yet? My coach- 
man is off !y&c.” 

Here is a scene of parties going to “the dig- 
gins.” — 

“May 28th and 30th. Driving on these two days 
to the races at Homebush—the Epsom of Sydney— 
ten miles from the city—I counted nearly sixty drays 
and carts, heavily laden, proceeding westward with 
tents, rockers, flour, tea, sugar, mining tools, &c.— 
each accompanied by from four to eight men, half 
of whom bore firearms. Some looked eager and 
impatient—some half-ashamed of their errand—others 
sad and thoughtful—all resolved. Many, I thought, 
would never return. They must have thrown all 
they possessed into the adventure; for most of their 
equipments were quite new— good stout horses, 
harness fresh out of the saddler’s hands, gay-coloured 
woollen shirts, and comforters, and Californian som- 
breros of every hue and shape. It was a strange 
sight—a strange jumble of images. The mind could 
hardly reconcile a thoroughly English high road, with 
toll-bars and public-houses — thoroughly English 
figures travelling on it to a country race-course— 
stage-coaches-and-four, omnibuses, tandems, scores of 
neat private equipages and hack carriages, sporting 
butchers and publicans in ‘spicy Whitechapels,’ 
Sydney cockneys on square-tailed hacks, ‘ happles 
and horanges,’ ‘ cards of the ‘osses,’ &c.—with the 
concurrent stream of oddly loaded drays and other 
slow-moving vehicles, piled with business-like stores 
and unfamiliar utensils, and escorted by parties of 
no less English men, armed to the teeth, clad in a 
newly adopted dress, utterly indifferent to and apart 
from the merry scene of the race-course, and carry- 
ing with them a dogged, resolute and abstracted air 
—as though in a time of profound peace they were 
bound on some desperate and doubtful deed of war. 
One's mental obfuscation was hardly cleared up by 
the reflection that these British men on this British- 











looking turnpike road were simply journeying some 
hundred and fifty miles—the distance from London 
to Manchester—for the purpose of—digging gold !” 


A few pages further on we have the picture 
reversed,— 

“In my four days’ journey across the Cordillera 
I met, as I calculate, about 300 men returning, dis- 
heartened and disgusted, towards the townships ; 
many having sold for next to nothing the mining 
equipments, tents, carts, cradles, picks, spades, crows, 
and washing-dishes, which had probably cost them 
all they possessed in the world three weeks before. 
They had nothing left but tin pots, possum rugs, and 
a suit of seedy clothes. A few had gold with them, 
—‘no great things,’ they said. Some had drank and 
gambled away, or had been robbed of their earnings. 
Mortified, half-starved and crest-fallen fellows, so able 
to work and so easily dispirited, were not the men 
for winter mining! Some looked so gaunt, savage, 
ragged, and reckless, that my thoughts turned in- 
voluntarily to my pistols as they drew near. They 
were returning to their deserted homes and families 
in a state of mind by no means likely to redound to 
domestic peace and comfort. A good many of this 
ebbing stream of would-be gold-miners wore a sort of 
shy, embarrassed, repellent air, of which I could 
make nothing, until I found out that they were 
ticklish on the subject of a cant phrase with which it 
appeared they had been pelted by the villagers and 
upward passengers on the road. ‘Have you sold 
your cradle 2” was a verbal dagger in their bosoms!” 


The effect on society for the time is thus de- 
scribed. In order to find space we must con- 
dense our author’s account.— 

“In New South Wales, at this moment, the civil 
power, physically considered, is civil impotence. 
The constabulary —land and water police — are 
throwing down their truncheons at the end of every 
month, and starting off by dozens to the diggings. 
One has only to compare the population now assem- 
bled at the mines with the amount of licence money 
collected to arrive at the conclusion that the impost 
is not effectually enforced. Nor do I believe it ever 
will be, until a strong military detachment—say half 
a battalion—shall be stationed at Bathurst, as a ful- 
crum for the authorities to work upon. On the night 
of the first arrival of the Commissioner at Ophir, the 
diggers amused themselves—just as a tribe of New 
Zealanders might have done under similar influences 
—by squibbing off some thousands of musket-shote. 
Intimidation could hardly have been intended ; if so, 
they mistook their men very egregiously. One burly 
fellow, indeed, confiding in his superior strength and 
old habits of bullying, refused either to pay his licence 
or quit his ground. Mr. Hardy, a man of excellent 
temper and highly conciliatory manners, thought this 
opportunity a good one to assert his authority by other 
means than the soothing system. He jumped, there- 
fore, into the hole where the recusant was working, 
and putting a pistol to his ear arrested him in the 
Queen’s name, and the blusterer was quietly hand- 
cuffed and removed by the tipstaff. I was glad to 
hear subsequently that the officers had made some 
successful, as well as determined onslaughts upon 
notorious gangs of illicit diggers. In many cases the 
enemy escaped, but their baggage, in the shape of 
cradles, was captured, and these being immediately 
smashed, their means of future gold mining were cut 
off. * * If ever there was a pure democracy, it 
now exists at the Bathurst gold mines—pure as the 
most penniless possessor of nothing could wish— 
purer by far than any spouter of socialism, having 
anything to lose, ever truly desired; and infinitely too 
transcendently pure for the views of those who believe 
that human society, like a regiment, should be a 
graduated community. The present state of affairs 
will not last long. In another year or two three- 
fourths of the men now working on their own account 
will be the hired labourers of capitalists or companies, 
and the social equipoise will be again restored. At 
present, here are merchants and cabmen, magistrates 
and convicts, amateur gentlemen rocking the cradle 
merely to say they have done so, fashionable hair- 
dressers and tailors, cooks, coachmen, lawyers’ clerks 
and their masters, colliers, cobblers, quarrymen, 
doctors of physic and music, aldermen, an A.D.C, 
on leave, scavengers, sailors, shorthand-writers, a real 
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live lord on his travels—all levelled by community 
of pursuit and of costume. The serge shirt, leathern 
belt, Californian hat, and woollen comforter, with the 
general absence of ablution and abrasion, leave the 
stranger continually in doubt as to which of the above 
classes he may be addressing. —‘ What luck, my good 
fellow 2? said I to a rough unshorn, clay-slate com- 
plexioned figure, clad in a zebra-coloured Jersey, 
with beef boots up to his middle. ‘ What luck ?— 
‘Why, aw!’ replied my new friend, with a lisp and 
a movement as if he were pulling up a supposititious 
gill, ‘only tho-tho at prethent. Our claim was tole- 
wably wemunewative owiginally, but it has detewio- 
wated tewibly since the wains set in !'\—Diavolo! 
thought I, what euphuist in a rough husk have we 
here? I learnt afterwards that this gentleman is a 
member of the faculty, and was turning over more 
gold as a miner than he had ever done as a medico. 
I recognised many familiar faces without being able 
to put names to them, so much were their owners 
disguised. Some gave me a knowing smile in return 
for my inquiring looks; others favoured me with a 
wink. My perrukier, Mr. R , was doing well; 
he had served his time in California. My saddler, 
Mr. B . looked half-starved. It was clear he had 
better have stuck to the pigskin—a thing, by the 
way, often easier said than done. The Sydney 
counter-skippers generally made but poor quarry- 
men; many of them longed, no doubt, to be mea- 
suring tape again, and, perhaps, would have long 
since taken measures for resuming their old and 
proper trade, had they not felt sure that the em- 
ployers, whom they had deserted at a day’s notice, 
would probably refuse to engage them again.” 

It is remarkable that the state of health 
of the diggers was exceedingly good, though 
they were exposed to much hardship and bad 
weather. ‘The author attributes this fact to 
mental excitement, hard, open-air work, plain 
diet, and partly to the climate. In this ry ame 
the diggers were differently cireumstanced from 
the Californian adventurers. The whole of the 
chapters relating to the diggers will be read with 
interest. 

The great variety of the work we must illus- 
trate by a few extracts on other subjects. Even 
in this age of railways the following passage 
will be new to most of our readers. it relates 
to what Colonel Mundy calls “an unpleasant 
subject, —a railway worked by white slave 
power.” — 

“ At 7 A.M.. we landed on a rough pier of timber» 
upon which the rail], or rather the wooden tram-way, 
abuts; and in the middle of the dreary little settle- 
ment, which consists of the Commissary quarters and 
a few huts, we found a couple of low trucks on four 
wheels, with two benches in each, and, standing near 
these not elegant vehicles, eight convicts, dressed in 
the grey and yellow garb of doubly dyed disgrace 
and crime; another, in grey unvariegated, was in 
attendance as head man of the gang. These were 
to be our teams. Dividing ourselves into two parties, 
Dr. and Mrs. ——, and I, got into one, and two 
tolerably weighty gentlemen into the other. Upon 
this, the prisoners seized certain bars, crossing the 
front and back of the carriages, and, after pushing 
them with great toil up a considerable plane, reached 
the top of a long descent, when, getting up their 
steam, down they rattled at tremendous speed—tre- 
mendous, at least, to lady-like nerves—the chains 
round their ankles chinking and clanking as they 
trotted along; and as soon as the carriages in their 
headlong speed down the hill exceeded the possible 
speed of that slowest of all animals, man, at a word 
from their leader, the runners jumped upon the sides 
of the trucks in rather unpleasant proximity with the 
passengers, and away we all went, bondsmen and 
freemen, jolting and swaying in a manner that smacked 
somewhat too much of ‘the d—1 take the hindmost ;’ 
although a man sitting behind contrived, more or 
less, to lock a wheel with a wooden crow-bar when 
the descent became so rapid as to call for remon- 
strance. Accidents have not unfrequently occurred 
when travellers by this rail have encouraged, or not 
forbidden, the men to abandon the trucks to their 
own momentum down the hills; for there are several 
sharpish turns in the line, and the tram-way is of the 








rudest construction. Occasionally, perhaps, these 
capsizes have not been purely accidental when tra- 
vellers obnoxious to the motive powers have fallen 
into their hands. One of the highest public officers 
of the colony—a gentleman popular with all classes, 
and whose personal qualities it would be impossible 
to estimate lightly !—met, as I was told, with a tre- 
mendous upset on this railway. Rolling, without 
much damage, into the ditch, he was picked up, 
‘teres atque rotwndus, by the ‘canary birds,’ who 
placed him upon his legs, and amid a thousand ex- 
pressions of contrition, set to work to brush the dirt 
off his clothes; and so officious were they, that, on 
his first reference to his pockets, neither watch nor 
purse were to be found. Halfway we halted at a 
police-station,—not to take in water for the engines, 
but to grease the wheels and to breathe the men,— 
and then proceeded with renewed vigour. The dis- 
tance from our starting-point in Norfolk Bay to Long 
Bay, an arm of Port Arthur, by the railway, may be 
five or six miles. It is sometimes performed in half- 
an-hour; but to-day, having a nervous passenger, the 
men did not put forth their best speed. The tram- 
way, alongside of which there is a bridle-road, lies 
through a forest-tract of the most splendid timber, 
wholly wild and uncleared, the largest trees being 
the blue-gum for which the island is famous,—so 
called, I suppose, because the leaf has much of the 
colour of the bloom on the Orleans plum. Our 
mode of travelling through this fine forest was not 
precisely such as to add to our enjoyment of the 
scene. Indeed, it jarred most distressingly on my 
feelings. Our poor beasts of burthen at the end of 
the traject seemed terribly jaded, running down with 
sweat, and I saw one of them continually trying to 
shift his irons from a galled spot on his ankle. Re- 
turning by this same route in the afternoon, we were 
requested by the head man to halt a few minutes for 
the men to get something to eat. The overseer told 
us that these men had breakfasted at four in the 
morning, at Norfolk Bay, had run up the trucks with 
half a ton of rations, to Long Bay, and had returned 
to Norfolk Bay for our party by half-past six. They 
had had nothing to eat since breakfast —exactly 
twelve hours.” 

The foregoing picture is painful enough; but 
there are more repulsive pictures still to be 
found in these volumes. Colonel Mundy men- 
tions that the convicts engaged on the railway 
prefer it to other kinds of taskwork ‘‘ when they 
are young and active enough to go the pace,” 
—chiefly because some passengers, in defiance 
of the rules, give them money to purchase 
tobacco. A good specimen of our author’s 
vivacity may be afforded in his description of 
what he considers about the best sport in New 
South Wales—“shark fishing.” — 

“ Tf there is one luxury greater than another in a 
hot climate, one exercise more healthy than another, 
it is bathing. Until late in the year 1849 it might 
be enjoyed to perfection at Sydney. There is a 
bathing cottage at Government-house, there is a 
large hulk moored and fitted as a public bathing- 
house in Wooloomooloo Bay, and every villa near 
the harbour possesses a like convenience. A shady 
bank of the Domain called the Fig-tree is the fa- 
vourite bathing-place of the populace. Although 
large sharks had more than once been caught far up 
the harbour, no accident was ever heard of, and 
bathers swam about the coves without fear and with 
impunity. It was in November of the year, I think, 
that a dead whale was floated by some accident 
within Port Jackson, and was picked up and ‘tried 
out’ by some speculating fishermen. A troop of 
sharks must have followed the dead fish, and, having 
disposed of his carcase, remained foraging near the 
shores round Sydney. One day a large Newfound- 
land dog, swimming for the amusement of his mas- 
ter, near the Battery, was seized by a shark, and 
only regained the shore to die. The newspapers 
warned bathers; but no caution was observed until, 
early in December, a poor man swimming near the 
Fig-tree was attacked by a huge shark so near the 
bathing-place that another person repeatedly struck 
the fish with a boat-hook, thereby forcing it to re- 
lease his victim. The unfortunate man was so dread- 
fully torn that he bled to death a few minutes after- 
wards, A very few days later I saw a foolhardy 








| fellow swimming about in the very same place with 


a straw hat on his head and a cigar in his mouth! 
Soon after the destruction of the man in the Woo. 
loomooloo Bay, some fishermen reported that a part 
of the dead whale having been carried by the tide 
into Botany Bay, a detachment of sharks had fol. 
lowed it there. An expedition against these tigers of 
the deep was organized while the desire of v 

was still vivid, and I accepted an invitation to join 
it. * * Anchoring the boats in about thirty fog 
water, the first operation was the baiting of the spot 
—locally termed ‘ burley-ing’—with burnt fish, and 
with the eggs of sharks when any have been caught, 
Lines were then thrown in as far as possible from the 
boat, the hooks for sharks being baited at first with 
pieces of star-fish, and afterwards, when some of 
these had been caught, with huge junks of sharky 
flesh. The latter seemed peculiarly tempting to the 
sharks themselves. The huge pot-hook to which it 
was attached, together with a yard or two of dog. 
chain, were swallowed as an accompaniment too 
trifling to mention—much less to damp appeti 
When one of the sportsmen feels a tug at his |i 
and judges by its energy that he has a shark for his 
customer, all other lines are, if possible, hauled 
aboard, in order that there may be no confusion and 
ravelling. If the fish be strong, heavy, and active, 
no little care is requisite to save your tackle from 
breakage and your quarry from escape. He who 
has hooked the fish ‘holds on—like grim Death on 
his victim—and if you watch his face you will se 
powerful indications of excitement, mental and mus- 
cular. His teeth are set, his colour is heightened, 
the perspiration starts on his brow, something like 
an oath perhaps slips through his lips as the cond 
strained to the utmost cuts into the skin of his en- 
purpled fingers. He invokes aid, and with his feet 
jammed against stretcher, thwart, or gunwale, gr- 
dually shortens his hold. Meanwhile the other, 
seizing lance and gaff-hook, ‘stand by’ to assist the 
overtasked line, as the monster, darting hither and 
thither in silvery lightnings beneath the translucent 
wave, is drawn nearer and nearer to the surface, 
‘My eyes, he’s a whopper!” cries the excited young 
boatman.—‘ He’s off!’ shouts another, as the shark 
makes a desperate plunge under the boat, and the 
line, dragged through the hands of the holder, is 
again suddenly slackened.—‘ He’s all right, never 
fear—belay your linea bit, Sir, and look here,’ r- 
marks the old fisherman.—And sure enough there 
was the huge fish clearly visible, about ten feet under 
the keel of the boat, and from stem to stern about the 
same length as herself.—‘ Now, Sir, lets have him 
up.’ On the instant the line was taut, the shark 
shot upwards—his broad snout showing above the 
surface close to the boat. Then comes a scene of 
activity and animation indeed. The fish, executing 
a series.of summersets and spinnings, gets the line 
into a hundred twists and ‘snarls,’ and if once he 
succeed in getting it across his jaws above the chain 
links—adieu to both fish and tackle. But, in the 
midst of a shower bath splashed up by the broad tail 
of the shark, both lance and gaff are hard at work. 
He is speared through and through—his giant 
struggles throwing waves of bloody water over the 
gunwales of the little boat. The gaffs are hooked 
through his tough skin or within his jaws—for he has 
no gills to lay hold on. A shower of blows from 
axe, stretcher, or tiller falls on his devoted head, and 
if not considered too large, heavy, or dangerous, he 
is lugged manfully into the centre of the boat, and 
threshing right and left with his tail to the last, 8 
soon despatched. A smart blow a few inches above 
the snout is more instantly fatal than the deepest 
stab. * * Man has an innate horror of a shark, as 
he has of a snake; and he who has frequented trop! 
cal climates, felt the absolute necessity of bathing, 
had his diurnal plunge embittered by the haunting 
idea of the vicinity of one of these "sea pests, and 
occasionally been harrowed by accidents arising from 
their voracity—feels this antipathy with double force. 
There is, therefore, a species of delightful fury, # 
savage excitement experienced by the shark-huntet, 
that has no affinity with the philosophy of old 
Isaac's gentle art. He revels in the animated in- 
dulgence of that cruelty which is inherent in the 
‘child of wrath; and the stings of conscience are 
blunted by the conviction that it is an act of justice, 
of retribution, of duty, he is engaged in, not one of 
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anton barbarity. * * Shark fishing is nearly the 
heat sport to be had in New South Wales; and affords 
; wholesome stimulation to the torpid action of life 
s . The humane or utilitarian reader will 
he glad to hear that the shark is not utterly useless 
death. ‘The professional fishermen extract a 

tity of excellent oil from the liver ; 

and the fins, cut off, cured and packed, become an 


wticle of trade with China—whose people, for reasons 
jet known to themselves, delight in gelatinous 
*” 


Asa companion picture to the foregoing, we 
yill find room for a kangaroo hunt.— 

“The kangaroo, which was feeding in a patch of 
jong grass, jumped up under our horses’ feet, and at 
gst going off looked very much like a red-deer hind. 
isaction was less smooth though equally swift ; but 
yo one could have guessed that it consisted only of 
sseies of jumps, the fore-feet never touching the 

A shrill tallyho from one of the finest 
riders I ever saw made all the dogs spring into the 
it, Two of them got away on pretty good terms 
vith our quarry, and, while facing the hill at a pace 
considerably greater than an ordinary hunting gallop, 
| thought we should have had a ‘ whoo—whoop’ 
jn Jess than five minutes. After crossing a ridge and 
commencing the descent on the opposite side, how- 
eret, the red-flyer showed us quite ‘another pair of 
shows,’ and a pretty fast pair too. I never saw a 
sag in view go at all like our two-legged friend ; and, 
in short, after a sharp burst of twelve or fourteen 
nisutes, both dogs and men were fairly distanced. 
Inabout half that time I had lost my place by riding 
stfull speed into the fork of a fallen tree concealed 
inlong grass, a predicament out of which there is 
ailyone means of extrication, namely, retreat ; for 
avalry has no chance against a good abattis. The 
Australian gentlemen present rode with snaffle bridles 
pretty nearly at full speed, through, under, or over 
the forest trees, according to their position, standing 
orprostrate, the great art being, it should seem, to 
leave the horse as much as possible to his own guid- 
ae; On the whole, taking into consideration the 
hardness of the ground, the stump-holes, sun-cracks, 
ad fissures caused by water, the stiffness of the 
uderwood, and the frequency of the trees, living, 
dying, and dead, burnt and burning, the riding in a 
kangaroo hunt may be considered tolerably danger- 
ow, It affords, in short, to English manhood that 
quatum of risk which seems to form the chief 
saning of the dish called sport. Ina good run 
vith fox-hounds your person, on a race-course your 
pune, are just sufficiently jeopardized to promote a 
pleasing degree of excitement. * * I think I per- 
ceive the reason why the animal always, if possible, 
tkesa.down-hill course when pursued. The hare, 
thich, like the kangaroo, has very long hind legs, 
prefers running up hill, but she makes good use also 
fhe fore-legs. At full speed the kangaroo’s fore- 
fetty a8 I have said, never touch the ground, and 

, in going down hill, he has more time to 
sther up his hinder limbs to repeat his tremendous 
Oy ary he could have in facing an ascent. 
vshI had had time to measure the stroke of the 
‘nd-flyer’ we chased to-day when at his best pace. 
Iam convinced it would have equalled the well- 
twwn stride of the great ‘ Eclipse.’ ” 

We have quoted enough to show the various 
uatter and general interest of these very agree- 
itilevolumes. They are handsomely got a 
ud contain illustrations on stone which help to 
walize the author's description. There is a 

ul design on the covers to illustrate the 
wtunhappily chosen title of ‘Our Antipodes.’ 





Regal Rome : an Introduction to Roman His- 
tory. By Francis W. Newman. Taylor & Co, 
Tax benefits conferred on our race by its great 
Ts are not confined to the discoveries which 

y themselves make, or the new views of truth 
hich they propound. Over and above the 
tive addition to the stock of human know- 
there are, the impulse communicated to 

the public mind, the spirit of inquiry awakened, 
eagerness aroused in kindred intellects 

» follow yet further investigations that have 
y been attended with success. Newton's 





discoveries in natural philosophy, important as 
they are in themselves, have been even more so 
as stepping-stones to others. By studying his 
demonstrations, men have instinctively caught 
something of his spirit of modest caution, patient 
consideration, and rigorous reasoning—and, by 
carrying out his principles, they have arrived at 
results of which he had no conception. Simi- 
larly, the new light thrown upon Roman his- 
tory by Niebuhr’s researches is of service, not 
merely for the information which it conveys 
directly, but also for the indirect consequences 
to which it leads. Already that master has 
many followers, who, imbued with the same 
spirit, are on the same track, or engaged in 
applying the same principles of investigation to 
kindred subjects. It may be, that on more than 
one of his points Niebuhr is wrong,—as not a 
few of his disciples in Germany already believe: 
still, the beneficial influence which he has ex- 
erted on historical literature can never be lost. 

As amere means of checking the common 
proneness to lean too much on the authority of 

eat names, Mr. Newman’s ‘ Regal Rome’ is 
ikely to be useful. He admits that his dissent 
from some of Niebuhr’s conclusions had great 
influence in inducing him to publish it. hat- 
ever may be thought of the results at which he 
arrives, it is impossible not to admire the learn- 
ing and ability with which the discussion is con- 
ducted. Niebuhr himself, had he been living, 
would have been delighted with the rnc. | 
indicated rather than displayed, even if he were 
unconvinced by the arguments employed. One 
of the chief points on which Mr. Newman differs 
from the great German historian is, as to the 
origin of the Etruscans. Niebuhr, Otfried 
Miiller, and most modern scholars deny the opin- 
ion universally prevalent among the ancients 
as to their descent from the Lydians, and main- 
tain that Italy or the Alpine border was their 
native home. Mr. Newman, on the contrary, 
restores the old notion,—many traces of which 
are found in classical authors.— 


“The Etruscans, in all civilizing art, were exceed- 
ingly in advance of the other nations of Italy. They 
belong indeed to the era of Phenicia and of Egypt, 
rather than of Greece, although in their later period 
they borrowed largely from the plastic skill of Corinth. 
Their tombs and their magnificent walls still testify 
to their luxury and industrial power. Their fleets 
commanded the seas, and their heavy-armed infantry 
were unmatched on the land, before Rome existed 
as a city. Their nobles were priests, as often in 
Asia Minor; the ecclesiastical system was ancient 
and very peculiar, and the use of letters familiar to 
them in very early times. Their alphabet was a 
modification of the Phenician, and, what deserves 
remark, like all the people of western Asia, they 
wrote from right to left. Like the Egyptians, they 
loved to cover the inner walls of their tombs with 
painting, and besides, to stock them with valuable 
pottery and furniture, to such an extent, that the 
moderns, though knowing but a few words of their 
language, have recovered a surprising acquaintance 
with their daily life. ‘The internal history of Etru- 
ria,’ says Mr. Dennis, ‘is written on the mighty walls 
of her cities and on other architectural monuments; 
on her roads, her sewers, her tunnels, but above all 
in her sepulchres. It is to be read on graven rocks, 
and on the painted walls of tombs. But its chief 
chronicles are inscribed on sarcophagi and cinerary 
urns, on vases and goblets, on mirrors and other 
articles in bronze, and a thousand et cetera of per- 
sonal adornment, and of domestic and warlike fur- 
niture—all found within the tombs of a people long 
passed away.” We can have no doubt therefore of 
their high cultivation; and this gives zest to the 
question, whether it was developed independently 
on Italian soil, or imported from Asia. Their alpha- 
bet, written from right to left, immediately suggests 
a direct transmission from the East: and the same 
conclusion follows, the instant it is admitted that a 
place so near to the sea as Tarquinii is their mother 
city. That it was so, all antiquity believed, and the 





very name is a strong attestation: for we have seen 
that Tarquinii is merely another pronunciation of 
Turchina. Again, if the Etruscans had been a con- 
tinental people who came from the north into Italy, 
they could scarcely have been confined to so very 
narrow an area; nor could they, while leaving infinite 
memorials of themselves within that small compass, 
leave none at all anywhere else. This consideration 
seems in itself decisive, if we are left to internal 
arguments. Why then have so many able men in 
modern days refused to believe that the Etruscans 
came to Italy by sea? They have been incredulous 
that so numerous a population can have been trans- 
ported in the small ships of the ancients. Yet why 
are they to be thought more numerous than the 
Greeks of Sicily, who undoubtedly came thither by 
long sea voyage? or even than the Greek colonists 
of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands? It is 
not to be imagined that all the inhabitants of Etruria 
in the days of Tullus Hostilius were of pure Etruscan 
blood, or that all the Asiatic Etruscans arrived by a 
single trip. The Greek colonization of Sicily suffices 
to explain that of Etruria. We may conceive of a 
first fleet of Turchines or Etruscans, who founded 
the town of Tarquinii, and called it after their own 
name. Their success, reported to their home, would 
naturally in due time bring a second and a third 
colony, till the coast was studded with cities; but 
only the oldest city could take the name of the 
people. With the increase of their numbers and 
strength, they would gradually colonize into the ine 
terior, and by fortifying their towns, secure them- 
selves against the rude natives; who in process of 
time were entirely subdued, and incorporated into 
a single people with them, though probably under 
political inferiority. Now in fact, such a view is in 
fund tal agr t with the almost universal 
belief of the ancients. From Herodotus downward, 
they reported Lydia to be the mother-country of the 
Etruscans; and though it is naturally impossible to 
prove such a fact, nothing is in evidence that should 
justly make it suspicious. Dionysius, alone of ex- 
tant authors, rejected it among the ancients: first, 
because Xanthus, a valued historian of the Lydians, 
did not relate the colonization: secondly, because 
the language, religion, laws and manners of the 
Etruscans did not resemble those of the Lydians. 
But the closer we consider this negative proof, the 
less does its weight seem to be. Is the mere omission 
of Xanthus to weigh against the positive testimony 
of Herodotus? The latter distinctly assures us, that 
the Lydians believed the Etruscans to be their kins- 
men, and to have swarmed from Lydia. Now, (it 
has been well observed) the inventive fancy in na- 
tions looks back into the past, not onwards into the 
future: they feign forefathers, but not children; so 
that this belief of the Lydians is a weighty circum- 
stance. Ifthe colonization of Etruria was a gradual 
process, having no definite chronology, it is not very 
wonderful that Xanthus omitted it..- Again, the 
Etruscans landed on Umbrian soil, and living in the 
midst of a more mumerous Umbrian (or Umbro- 
Pelasgian) population, probably suffered a sensible 
change in their language. The Lydians likewise, in 
nine or ten centuries, had undergone great vicissi- 
tudes. After the Persian conquest their manners 
and character notoriously underwent a vast change; 
and by the admixture of Greeks, Mysians, Carians, 
Phrygians, Persians, their language also is certain to 
have been seriously affected. It is therefore not 
wonderful if in the age of Dionysius they were un- 
intelligible to Etruscans;—which is all that we can 
receive from this historian’s statement. After all, 
the customs of the Etruscans are conceded to be 
remarkably Lydian, or Asiatic, by those who deny 
the Asiatic migration. If the two objections raised 
by this author are set aside, we must surely abide 
by the old opinion that the Etruscans came from 
Lydia.” 

In contending for the Lydian descent of the 
Etruseans Mr. Newman does not stand alone. 
He is backed by the high authority of Dr. 
Prichard, among others; who concludes a care- 
ful review of the evidence left to us with this 
remark :—‘ Undoubtedly the hypothesis which 
accords best with the faets on evidence is, that 
the Tuscans, like the Punic or Phoenician colo- 
nists of Northern Africa, and the Phocean 
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colonists in the South of Gaul, came from beyond 
seas, and settled on the coast of the Tyrrheni.” 
—The possibility of such repeated emigration as 
Mr. Newman conjectures can hardly be con- 
sistently denied by those who, with Spalding, 
admit the foundation of Cumz, in Campania, by 
a Greek colony as early as B.c. 1030, or, with 
Grote, that of Gades by the Pheenicians not 
later than B.c. 1000. His solution appears to 
be, at any rate, attended with fewer difficulties 
than any other that has been proposed. The 
radical distinctions of national character be- 
tween the Etruscans and the Italian or Rheetian 
tribes—the vast superiority of the former in lite- 
rature and in all the arts of civilized life—the 
Orientalism of their mythology and language 
—together with the similarity of their music to 
that of Lydia and Phrygia—are circumstances 
not easy to explain on any other hypothesis. 

Perhaps few have read Niebuhr’s first volume 
without some feeling of dissatisfaction, partly 
at the painful disruption of long-cherished asso- 
ciations, but partly also at the haze of indistinct- 
ness and confusion shed over the early history 
of Rome. It is not easy to decide at once what 
must be rejected as unworthy of credit and what 
may be reasonably believed. The mind is apt 
to be bewildered by the intricacy of the reason- 
ing and the balancing of conflicting probabi- 
lities. There is no feeling of this sort produced 
by Mr. Newman’s masterly work. Within a 
small compass he has managed to exhibit clearl 
what may be considered as firmly established, 
what is probable, and what is doubtful, in early 
Roman history. His account of the ancient 
tribes of Italy and of their language bears traces 
of profound erudition. Few can lay claim to 
such attainments as Mr. Newman,—and still 
fewer have the magnanimity to make so little 
parade of their learning. One of the most re- 
markable peculiarities of his present production 
is, its interesting character. That he should pro- 
duce a learned work was no more than might 
have been expected,—but the wonder is, how he 
has contrived to condense into a really readable 
volume the essence of elaborate discussions 
spread over a wide surface of literature. This 
is no doubt owing to the lucidity of his style,— 
together with his skilful allusions to present 
times, in which he acts upon a principle recom- 
mended by Dr. Arnold. 





The Autobiography of William Jerdan. Vol. I. 
Hall, Virtue & Co. 
Mr. Jerdan, the first volume of whose Auto- 
biography is now before us, has been, as most 
of our readers know, a servant in the cause of 
literature for nearly half-a-century,—and, as 
we here find, his recollections of men and events 
go back to a period when persons now in their 
prime were unborn. Some of his earliest ex- 
periences lie among literary and other notabi- 
lities who have become in their degree historical 
—including Scott and Byron in the outset of 
their careers,—and they come down to the 
latest lion chronicled in literary gossip. During 
these fifty years past it has been the autobio- 
grapher’s fortune to associate on terms of greater 
or less intimacy with persons—literary, political, 
artistic, and professional—of whom the world 
may be glad to know whatever yet remains to 
be told; and it seems to have been his habit to 
preserve notes, letters and papers of interest 
with a possible view to this sort of record. As 
editor of the Sun newspaper in its high Tory 
days—from 1812 to 1817,—and subsequently as 
editor of the Literary Gazette from 1817 down 
to 1850,—Mr. Jerdan has had opportunities for 
marking the growth of our literature, the changes 
in our manners, and the improvements which 
have taken place in the tone of political and 
general society during the first half of the nine- 


| teenth century. He has been in a position to 
collect the gossip, the anecdotes, the scandal of 
the time,—and to preserve such details of events 
and traits of character as lend a piquancy to 
French memoirs pour servir 2 l'histoire. 

In the work so far as it has yet proceeded 
Mr. Jerdan has been sparing in dates and alto- 
gether careless of the order of time. Things 
of to-day are mixed up with things of the last 
generation in “ most admired disorder.” There 
is no sequence and but little connexion between 
chapter and chapter in the narrative :—and the 
| most satisfactory course that we can adopt in 
| introducing the work to the notice of our readers 
| will be, to select from the store of recollections 
| here garnered up such odds and ends as may 
| interest or amuse them, without troubling our- 
selves to fit them together into a substantive 
story. 

The stories here told of Dr. Wolcot—the 
notorious Peter Pindar—are current in literary 
circles, and one of them, we think, is in print : 
—but many of our readers may like to find them 
here reported.— 

“Peter Pindar was a comical animal, and not 
easy to be over-reached, however clever he might 
be in the way of over-reaching; of which a 
notable instance is related when he ‘took in’ all 
the astute combination of London publishers. A 
meeting was convened (as I have heard de- 
scribed), at which Dr. Wolcot was to treat for the 
sale of his copyrights to this united body, which 
in those days acted in concert with regard to im- 
portant new productions and the joint purchase 
of established publications. This was ‘the Trade; 
a name of wealth and might. The Doctor had pre- 
viously been unwell, but the booksellers had received 
no intimation how extremely ill he was. They were 
almost shocked to negotiate with a person who had 
one foot, if not both, in the grave. Peter was pale 
and worn, and afflicted with a cough so dry and 
hollow that it went to the heart to hear it. It was 
of little consequence to him what bargain was struck; 
in his dying condition he would prefer a considerable 
sum down at once, to dispose of as he thought proper: 
on the other side an annuity was suggested, they 
hoped he would speedily recover, and enjoy it for 
many years to come in ease and independence. 
Peter had no idea of what possible value an annuity 
could be to him; but, to,cut the business short, after 
a good deal of haggling, and a great deal more of 
fearful coughing, which threatened to choke him on 
the spot and put an end to the treaty, he consented 
to take an annual allowance more apportioned to 
his evanescent state than to the real worth of the 
wares he sold. The contract was engrossed and signed, 
and the forlorn recipient no sooner put it in his 
pocket, than he wiped the chalk off his face, dropt 
all practice of his hectic and killing cough, and in a 
lively manner wished his customers good bye, as he 
danced out of the room, laughing at the success with 
which he had gulled them. Tom Campbell used to 
say, he greatly admired Bonaparte because he had 
shot a bookseller (the heroic and unfortunate Palm): 
had he been here in the same ironical mood he 
must have worshipped Pindar. * * Of his negotia- 
tions with Government I can give an authentic ac- 
count, which for the sake of all poets, I am sorry 
to remark, did not redound to the credit of the 
satirist. His writings had a wide range, and great 
popular effect; and his absurd pictures of the King 
tended to make nearly the whole country believe 
that His Majesty was little better than a simpleton 
or a foo]. Some of these squibs annoyed the monarch, 
or at any rate his family and most attached and 
loyal servants; and when it pleased God to visit him 
with the sore affliction of wandering reason, his 
ministers felt a laudable anxiety to guard against 
any chance of vexation from the venomous pen of 
this modern Thersites. I was interested enough to 
inquire into this matter, and the explanation I re- 
ceived from the most authentic source was as follows: 
—‘All I can recollect of the point to which you 
refer is that the gentleman in question (P.P.) pro- 
posed through a friend to lend his literary assistance 
in support of the measures of Government, at the 
time referred to, with the expectation of some reward 











for such services. He did nothing, and then claimed 
a remuneration for silence, and for not having con. 
tinued those attacks which he had been in the habit 
of making. This claim was, of course, rejected, and 
he took his line accordingly, ridiculing and slander. 
ing as before.’” 

Mr. Jerdan, it seems, made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, the friend of Byron, 
and one of the managers of Drury Lane in the 
early days of Kean, on the road from Paris,— 
when he heard from him a curious piece of jp. 
telligence, which he thus records.— 

“With regard to Byron he informed me of a cir. 
cumstance which more nearly affected me than J 
had ever dreamt of in my slight intercourse with that 
noble lord. It appeared that the remarks I pub. 
lished on his unworthy lines to Mrs. Charlemont (hig 
lady‘s attendant) had given him mortal offence, and, 
in the ebullition of his fury, he deemed it right to 
demand satisfaction, and intrusted the challenge to 
be delivered to Mr. Kinnaird. Knowing his fj 
that gentleman found that he could not Jind me 
during the whole day. Newspaper folks were diff. 
cult of access, and towards evening took occasion to 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and to put 
it to his lordship whether it was not infinitely beneath 
his dignity to call out a paltry scribbler, who might. 
even, by some awkward chance, shoot him and rob the 
peerage and the poetic world of one of their greatest 
ornaments. This and more to a similar effect my 
informant jocularly told me, and insisted on my owing 
him a deep debt of gratitude for his prudent conduet,. 
especially as Lord Byron was a certain shot! At 
any rate he had dissuaded the angry bard from his 
desperate purpose; and all that the public may have 
since gained from him or me, may possibly be attri- 
butable to the sensible advice of Mr. Kinnaird. He 
had kept the cartel and promised it to me as an 
autograph.” 

Of Mr. Kinnaird Coleridge used to tell an 
amusing story in which the author of ‘ Remorse’ 
was concerned when that tragedy was offered: 
to and accepted by the manager of old Drury.— 

“Mr. Kinnaird had invited him (Coleridge) to- 
Pall Mall, where he resided, to read the tragedy in 
question for his judgment thereon. The poet at- 
tended the manager, as in duty bound, and was 
shown into his boudoir, or dressing room, where he- 
was assiduously making his toilet. Without inter- 
tupting the process of shaving, teeth-cleaning, nail- 
paring and scooping, &c., &c., he desired the poet to 
proceed with his reading, and the poet complied; his 
didactic tone and sonorous voice ceasing at times, in 
the hope, perhaps, that the pause might allow ofa 
compliment or expression of admiration being admi- 
nistered. But the critic shaved, and made no sign; 
dressed his nails,and spoke not. Coleridge read on, 
and had got through an act or more, as he related the 
tale—and an excellent hand he was at embellishment 
in such cases—when his auditor suddenly stopped 
him, and pulling out a drawer full of papers from his 
dressing-glass, ‘ Now, my good friend, I have listened 
to enough of your nonsense; and, in return, I have 
to request your attention to a little two-act piece of 
mine, which I think will be a hit at Drury!’ And 
Coleridge had to listen in turn; for it will not do for 
dramatists to displease managers; and so Mr. Kin- 
naird never knew the remainder of ‘ Remorse’ till it 
was produced upon the boards; and Sheridan had 
his jest upon the cavern scene, where the percolating 
of the water is described‘ Drip, drip, drip,’ said the 
satirist; ‘nothing but dripping.’” 

The following anecdote of George the Third 
is not without its moral.— 

“TI was accompanied by Turnerelli, the sculptor, 
to whom His Majesty sat for his bust; oan 
which I may relate an anecdote, characteristic en 
of the manner and astuteness of the sovereign. 
ting one morning, he abruptly asked, ‘ What’s your 
name ?*—‘ Turnerelli, Sir!’ replied the artist, with s 
proper inclination of his head.—‘ Oh, aye, aye, 9 * 
is,’ rejoined the monarch; * Turnerelli, Turnerelli— 
elli, elli, that is, Turner, and the elli, elli, elli, to make 
the geese follow you.’ ” 

The reporters’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons is famous for its “‘ originals ;"—and having 
been both reporter and newspaper editor 1D his 
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a 

time, Mr. Jerdan has made himself familiar 

with the humours of the place and the class of 

men generally found there. His brief notes on 

two of these eccentricities we transfer to our 
s. First, of Mark Supple.— 

column ” “ R 

« Among my other coadjutors were Mr. Robinson, 

also educated for the Kirk, and a quiet man, Mr. 

1, the author of a volume of poetry, which pro- 
cured him the countenance of the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire; and Mark Supple, an Irish eccentric 
of the first water; he it was, who, waking out of an 
intoxicated doze, and seeing Mr. Abbot on the Trea- 

bench (the house being in committee), called 
out ‘Master Speaker, as you seem to have nothing 
to do, I call upon you for a song if ye plaze.” The 
fierce indignation of the Chair rose hotly against this 
preach of privilege, and the Serjeant-at-Arms was 
gent up to take the offender into custody; but Supple 
adroitly escaped by pointing out a peaceful quaker, 
sitting two or three seats below him, as the culprit, 
and the affair assumed so ludicrous an aspect, that it 
ended in the worthy broadbrim being turned out in 
gpite of his protestations of innocence, and without 
having fees to pay.” 

We find a companion sketch in that of Mr. 
John Proby.— 

“Proby had never been out of London, never in a 
boat, never on the back ofa horse. To the end of bag- 
wigs he wore a bag; he was the last man that walked 
with a cane as long as himself, ultimately exchanged 
for an umbrella, which he was never seen without in 
wet weather or dry; yet he usually reported the whole 
debates in the Peers from memory, without a note, 
for the Morning Chronicle, and wrote two or three 
novels, depicting the social manners of the times! 
He was a strange feeder, and ruined himself in eating 

at the confectioners’ shops (for one of whose 
scores Taylor and I bailed him); he was always in a 
perspiration, whence George Colman christened him 
‘King Porus;’ and he was always so punctual to a 
minute, that when he arrived in sight of the office 
window, the hurry used to be, ‘ There’s Proby—it is 
half-past two,’ and yet he neverset his watch. If ever 
it came to right time I cannot tell ; but if you asked 
him what o’clock it was, he would look at it, and 
calculate something in this sort—‘ I am twenty-six 
minutes past seven—four, twenty-one from twelve, 
forty—it is just three minutes past three!’ Poor, 
strange, and simple, yet curiously-informed Proby, 
his last domicile was the Lambeth parish workhouse, 
out of which he would come in its coarse grey garb, 
and call upon his friends as freely and unceremo- 
niously as before, to the surprise of servants, who 
entertain ‘an ‘orrid’ jealousy of paupers, and who 
could not comprehend why a person so clad was 
shown in. The last letter I had from him spoke 
erultingly of his having been chosen to teach the 
young children in the house their A B C, which con- 
ferred some extra accommodations upon him.” 

Mr. Proby’s fate reminds us that almost the 
only subject on which Mr. Jerdan quits his 
gossiping chit-chat style is that of the adoption 
by young men of literature as a profession. To 
this topic he returns again and again. Early 
in his volume he writes.— 

“I earnestly advise every enthusiastic thinker, 
every fair scholar, every ambitious author, every in- 
sired poet, without independent fortune, to fortify 
themselves also with a something more worldly to do. 
Aliving in the Church is not uncongenial with the 
pursuits of the thinker and scholar, the practice of 
medicine is not inconsistent with the labours of the 
author, and the chinking of fees in the law is almost 
tuning with the harmony of the poet’s verse. Let 
oman be bred to literature alone, for, as has been far 
ls truly said of another occupation, it will not be 
bread to him. Fallacioushopes, bitter disappointments 
uncertain rewards, vile impositions, and censure and 

from the oppressors are their lot, as sure as 
ever they put pen to paper for publication, or risk 
ir peace of mind on the black, black sea of 
Punter'’s ink. With a fortune to sustain, or a pro- 
feasion to stand by, it may still be bad enough; but 
without one or the other, it is as foolish as alchemy, 
% desperate as suicide.” 
_ A considerable part of the volume before us 
'S Occupied by appendices. These consist of 





letters, notes and papers,—the most noticeable 
of which appears to be a fragment of a classical 
romance, in dramatic dialogue, by Thomas Hood, 
entitled ‘ Lamia.’ It is very unequal in style and 
irregular in structure ; but it contains quaint and 
beautiful lines, fanciful thoughts, and snatches 
of airy poetry. We give as an example of its 
flights and phantasies a description of the effects 
of the magic wine on which Lamia fed the pas- 
sion of her mortal lover.— 


Domus. Why, since I sipped it, 

I've had such glorious pictures in my brains— 

Such rich rare dreams ! 

Such blooms, and rosy bowers, and tumbling fountains, 

With a score of moons shining at once upon me,— 

I never saw such sparkling ! Drinks. 

icus. Here's a vision ! 
Domus. The sky was always bright ; or, if it gloom’d, 

The very storms came on with scented waters, 

And, if it snow'd, ’twas roses; claps of thunder 

Seemed music, only louder ; nay, in the end, 

Died off in gentle ditties. Then, such birds! 

And gold and silver chafers bobb'd about ; 

And when there came a little gush of wind, 

The very flowers took wing and chased the butterflies ! 
Picus. Egad, "tis very sweet. I prithee, dearest Domus, 

Let me have one small sup! 

Domus. No! hear me out. 

The hills seemed made of cloud, bridges of rainbows, 

The earth like trodden smoke. 

Nothing at all was heavy, gross, or human : 

M with climbing cities on their backs, 

Shifted about like castled elephants ; 

You might have launch’d the houses on the sea, 

And seen them swim like galleys! 

The stones I pitch’d i’ the ponds would barely sink— 

I could have lifted them by tons! Drinks. 
Picus. Dear Domus, let me paint too—dear, dear Domus. 
Domus. Methought I was all air—Jove ! I was fear'd, 

| I had not flesh enough to hold me down 

From mounting up to the moon. 


We should add, that in one of his chapters 
Mr. Jerdan tells once more the story of Belling- 
ham and Mr. Percival,—and that he prints a 
plan of the scene of the murder in an appendix. 








Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in 
England. By W.. Whewell, D.D. J. W. 
Parker. 

A Selection from the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, containing a Delineation of the 
Moral Virtues. With Notes and an Intro- 
ductory Discourse, by W. Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 

Boru these works will render good service to 
an important branch of speculative inquiry too 
frequently in this country regarded with un- 
| merited disrepute. An appeal to the experience 
| of every-day life is sufficient to demonstrate the 
| utility of phyaieal science, but the advantages 
|resulting from abstract speculation are not so 
readily apparent to the practical English intel- 
lect. The labours of a Galileo or of a Faraday 
‘result in direct and almost immediate benefits 
of a tangible character; but reflection and dis- 
cipline of thought are required to understand 
how those of a Plato or of a Kant are really 
conducive to human welfare. Dialogues on 
the immortality of the soul and critiques of 
ure reason may afford amusement to the 
onl hours of a few solitary thinkers,—but it 
is difficult for the uneducated mind to see their 
connexion with the business of this work-a-day 
world. 

From the very fact that the same great ques- 
tions do for ever and for ever recur, and that 
researches of a character purely physical can 
yield no satisfactory responses to these ques- 
tions, a powerful argument may be drawn for 
the systematic exercise of thought in the attempt 
to satisfy these deeper wants of human nature. 
Though suppressed or forgotten for a time, the 
speculative tendency of mind is like the current 
of the rivers that sometimes igre J lose 
themselves in the earth, but still continue to 
flow onward underground. Though unobserved 
by the eye of sense, the course and the in- 
fluence of the stream may be traced and de- 
tected with perfect certainty by the eye of 
reason. Every advance in material wealth and 














prosperity—every improvement in the moral 
and political condition of society—is but the 
expansion and developement of the ideas of a 
few great solitary thinkers:—it is the flow of 
deep thought underneath producing its natural 
and fertilizing effect on the surface. We rejoice, 
then, to see speculative studies again asserting 
their claims on the attention of men of science. 
The two works before us are both published 
with the same purpose in view— the refuta- 
tion of the selfish system of morals taught by 
Paley and Bentham. Dr. Whewell is justly 
eminent as a writer on the history and philo- 
sophy of physical science ; his present work will 
add to his reputation already increasing as a 
teacher and expounder in the more obscure and 
difficult paths of moral investigation. If we 
except some of the best works of Victor Cousin, 
these Lectures are perhaps of unrivalled clear- 
ness and general ability. Though we miss the 
collateral and discursive observations so delight- 
fully interspersed throughout the dissertation of 
Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Whewell’s work is 
free from the obscurity and confusion which 
often vitiate or weaken the argumentative por- 
tions of that celebrated essay. We admire the 
moral tone of thought and deep erudition of 
Mackintosh,—but he was rather an eloquent 
declaimer on the views of preceding writers 
than a lucid expounder of his own. What the 
moral scheme of Mackintosh propounded in his 
essay really is, it would be very difficult to state 
clearly ond concisely. He seems to make the 
associative principle of Hartley a means of 
arriving at the purely intellectual system of 
Clarke or Kant,—but whether moral obligation 
is an idea of the reason, and therefore immu- 
table and eternal, or is contingent on association 
—that is, on education and circumstances—and 
therefore variable and transient, Mackintosh 
nowhere clearly and consecutively explains, 
although his meaning is consistent enough to 
those readers who have other sources of infor- 
mation. With much of the eloquence and eru- 
dition of Mackintosh, Dr. Whewell has here 
given an intelligible sketch of the progress and 
vicissitudes of moral philosophy in England. 
He has combined the p enghis and the chro- 
nological methods of treating his subject with 
singular = He commences with a popular 
but scientifically accurate statement of the two 
modes of deducing the rules of human action— 
from the consideration of consequences, or from 
an internal and intuitive principle. The two 
schemes of ethics thence Gant may respec- 
tively be characterized as systems of dependent 
and indgpendent morality ; and to one or other 
of theseall the great theories of moral philosophy 
may be referred. The Epicureans and the fol- 
lowers of Hobbes, Locke, Paley, and Bentham 
belong to the dependent or utilitarian school ; 
the Platonists and the disciples of Cudworth, 
Clarke, Shaftesbury, and Butler to the inde- 
pendent or disinterested school. Having ren- 
dered this fundamental antithesis evident and 
definite, Dr. Whewell gives a brief statement of 
his own views, which are nearly coincident with 
those of Kant. After an interesting note on the 
casuistry of the Roman Catholic and early Pro- 
testant writers, he passes in review the bio- 
gtaphies and doctrines of the principal English 
writers on morals from Perkins, in whose work 
casuistry first became identical with morality, 
to Bentham, the greatest of the authors who 
have attempted to identify morality with utility. 
It will be readily conceived that a vigorous and 
elegant writer would find ample scope for his 
owers on a theme which thus embraces sub- 
jects of both historical and argumentative in- 
terest :—and no one can read these Lectures 
without joining in our wish that the author may 
some day feel disposed to employ his leisure on 
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the composition of a similar course on the moral 
writers of France and Germany. In the writings 
of the Cartesians, and in those of Leibnitz, of 
Wolf, of the Sceptics and Idealogists, and be- 
yond all, in the system of Kant, he would find 
topics with which he is doubtless thoroughly 
familiar, and which perhaps no one could more 
rend or more instructively explain than 
himself to an English academical audience. 

The second of these works is valuable for 
the excellent notes appended to the Greek text, 
and which will be appreciated by classical 
scholars,—but chiefly, we think, for the admi- 
rable preliminary discourse intended as an in- 
troduction to the moral doctrines of the great 
Stagirite. In this disecourse—one of the most 
satisfactory essays of the kind that we have 
ever met with—the editor makes a vigorous 
onslaught on the work of Paley, at present 
taught at our Universities. The weak parts of 
Paley’s system are examined with a destructive 
criticism. We make an extract, which is highly 
suggestive. After stating that Aristotle never 
loses the moralist in the accomptant, the writer 
proceeds :— 

“The reality of a moral faculty in man is then 
assumed throughout by Aristotle, as the basis of his 
ethical system. He assumes its existence, as a 
matter of fact to which every man’s consciousness 
can testify; and it seems worth observing, that the 
arguments by which the existence of such a faculty 
is commonly impugned are essentially sceptical argu- 
ments. They are precisely the same kind of argu- 
ments as those by which professed sceptics have 
endeavoured to show (or seem to show) that there 
is no such thing as a rational faculty. They are 
generally founded upon the insensibility to 
moral distinctions exhibited by uneducated children 
or savage nations; or instances of persons who, from 
various causes, have counted those things right which 
we deem wrong, or esteemed actions as praiseworthy 
which we regard with abhorrence. Were the point 
to be proved this, that there are no general maxims 
of morality inscribed by nature upon the mind from 
its earliest existence, I should not demur to the per- 
tinency of such objections, any more than I should 
demur to a similar line of argument against the 
theory of innate maxims of speculative reason. 
When we are told of the absurdities, nay, self-con- 
tradictions, believed, or, at least professed by whole 
nations as certain truths; when we are reminded 
that children and uneducated peasants do not 
readily assent, at first hearing, to the very axioms of 
science; we are not apt to be greatly disconcerted 
by such poor cavils against the existence of human 
reason. We readily reply that such instances are 
nothing to the purpose: that to say that men believe 
absurdities to be true, proves, at any rate, that they 
have some notion of truth,—some source in their 
minds of that peculiar idea; that their mistakes or 
dulness of perception prove only that the mind has 
no general maxims imprinted on it from the first, 
but forms them gradually by a generalizing process, 
in which it is liable to be misled by passion and pre- 
judice, and a thousand wrong associations; and that 
men seldom generalize farther than they are prompted 
or invited by necessity, interest, taste, or education. 
This, we say, is what such things prove, and no 
more. Now it is obvious to remark that a similar 
reply may be made to the similar objections against 
the reality of a moral faculty. Crimes, they tell us, 
have by some been considered virtues, and virtues 
crimes. Be it so. But then this proves, at any 
rate, that, however mistaken in the object, these men 
had the same sentiment of moral approbation and 
disapprobation as we have, which furnished them 
with the ideas of right and wrong, specifically dis- 
tinct from those of prudent, useful, foolish, or perni- 
cious; that the moral, like the rational faculty, needs 
to be educated; that unless its development be 

watched and regulated, it will be misled by wrong 
associations; this much (if it he worth proving) is, 
no doubt, proved by such instances, but no more. 
Indeed it is strange to see how this confusion, between 
an innate moral faculty and innate maxims of 
morality, has imposed upon some of the clearest 





perspicacious writer [Paley] was labouring all along 
under the mistaken notion that, in showing that 
there are no innate general maxims of morality, he 
was disproving the existence of the moral faculty? 
and is it not equally plain that in this he fell into 
the same error as if he were to doubt the existence 
of human reason, because it is much to be questioned 
whether that same unprejudiced savage could have 
been made to understand that the angles at the base 
of an isosceles triangle are demonstrably equal to 
each other? That this was really the confusion in 
Paley’s mind becomes more and more evident at 
every step.” 

Into anything resembling a discussion of the 
great problem so freshly and clearly stated in 
these works, and which is at the foundation of 
every ethical system, it is not our intention to 
enter. Are the terms “duty” and “ interest,” 
when philosophically analyzed and correctly 
understood, but different words for the same 
thing,—or do these terms correspond to ideas 
which are essentially and logically distinct? 
We believe that on the recognition of the dis- 
tinct character and nature of the ideas attached 
to these potent words depends a large portion 
of the moral happiness of reflecting minds. 
The chief end of life is duty :—fulfil that, and 
happiness will follow as a beautiful proof that 
we have solved the life-problem correctly. But 
this tempting subject our readers will find ably 
treated in the two works which suggested these 
observations. 





Fac-simile of the Illustrated Arctic News, pub- 
lished on board H.M.S. Resolute, Captain 
H. T. Austin, in search of the Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin. Edited by Lieut. 
Osborn and Mr. M‘Dougall. Ackermann. 


Tuis is a literary and artistic curiosity; and we 
are able to state that it is what it professes to be, 
a faithful fac-simile of the original. It was 
a happy idea to make the type and printing 
press taken out by Captain Austin’s Expedi- 
tion for the purpose of printing the balloon mes- 
sages, instrumental in cheering the gloom of 
the long Arctic winter,—and it speaks well for 
the Expedition generally that they had light 
hearts to indite and read such matters as are 
contained in their ‘ Illustrated News,’ under the 
depressing circumstances in which they were 
wes There are few more poatng psycho- 
ogical facts than the power of a healthy mind 
to adapt itself and rise superior to adverse con- 
ditions. Severed from social and domestic ties, 
and from civilization itself, our Arctic voyagers 
year after year cheerfully submit to hardships 
and privations which must be appalling to 
hearts even a degree less stout than their own, 
—and constantly alive to the importance of 
activity, they display great ingenuity in render- 
ing all around them available in promoting 
their happiness. 

The scheme of an Arctic Journal is not new. 
In Captain Parry’s Expedition to Melville 
Island, a weekly periodical called the ‘ North 
Georgian Gazette; or, Winter Chronicle,’ was 
established. It was edited by the present Col. 
Sabine,—who accompanied the Expedition in 
the capacity of Astronomer ; and it had a happy 
influence on the minds of the ice-bound adven- 
turers. The idea of providing amusement for 
ships’ crews is, indeed, very ancient. In the 
log of a voyage to the East Indies in 1607, it 
is recorded that Shakspeare’s tragedies were 
occasionally acted “to keep the people from 
idleness and unlawful games.” 

The present journal is superior to its Arctic 
predecessor,— which was confined to papers 
alone. The illustrations here are not only ex- 
cellently illustrative of the articles, but they are 
executed in a manner that would not discredit 


ee ee — 
cannot give a specimen of these,—we must op. 
fine our extracts to the following bits,— 

“ State of the Sun.—It is our sad and painful 

to announce to our readers the increasing infirmities 
of the Arctic Sun. His state for some days has 
been so low as to render him incapable of reach; 
the summit of Griffith's Island, and the time devant 
to daily exercise is gradually diminishing. 

are some who are of opinion that he cannot jj 
beyond the second week of the ensui 

Alas, we remember him a short time since the light 
of the season, the brightest luminary of the Areti. 
world—the observed of all observers, and his endyr. 
ance so great as to be able to dispense with rest fo, 
months.” 

“ Fatal Accident.—On Monday last Benjamin 
Balloon literally inflated himself from a cask ¢gp. 
taining hydro-gin,—he became light-headed in ¢gp. 
sequence, and falling into a current of air soon dis. 
appeared from the sight of the astonished spectators, 
He is supposed to have on his person papers to 
great amount. Active steps will be taken for their 
recovery, they being for the most part Drafts a 
Sight.” 

Here is one of the party’s songs of the North, 
entitled, ‘Song of the Sledge,’ set to the air of 
‘I’m afloat.’— 

We're away, we ‘re away, on the bleak frozen sea, 
When glory ’s ahead, none so fearless as we, 
Danger ’s our birthright, we ’ve scorn’d it before, 
When friends need our help, we "ll dare it the more; 
No home but our tent, our bed the cold snow, 

Is not heaven above us wherever we go !— 

A fig for all hardship, we ‘ll strive all the more; 
Across the wide floe, and along the lone shore, 
Our shipmates’ last cheer bore the sound of success, 
Our efforts the prayers of the mourner will bless. 
Slip out, my brave hearts, who so dauntless as we? 
We're away, we ‘re away on the bleak frozen sea. 
Hark ! “ save, or we perish,” is borne on the gale, 
When such is their need is there one that would fail? 

No, shoulder to shoulder we ‘ll search the dark west ; 

And smile at all toil, and ask not for rest; 

Till we grasp by the hand our countrymen dear, 

And o’er the soul that is sped drop a sailor’s sad tear, 

Yes, the ice it may rend, the snowstorm may rage, 

We seamen with both a struggle can wage. 

Our duty says onward, and onward we'll go, 

And abide His behest for weal or for woe. 

If these literary blossoms be appraised with 
reference to the snows from whence they sprang 
and the dreary lights amid which they grew, 
it may be fairly allowed that their forms and 
colours do great credit at once to the smartness 
and to the dispositions of a body of Arctic tr- 


vellers. 








New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, Coun- 
terfeit Coins, and Bullion. By J. B. Eckfeldt 
and W. E. Dubois, Assayers of the Mint of 
the United States. New York, Putnam. 

Tuts book is another addition to what may be 

called the Mint literature of this golden age; 

and certainly, if any parties are entitled toa 
hearing on such a subject, audience should be 
ag to the assayers of the United States Mint. 

ye cannot say, however, that the authors of 
the book before us add much to what was pre- 

viously known of the questions of which t i 

treat. In the United States the publication 

be of use probably, as giving the Mint valu- 

ation of a great poy | of coins in circulation 

in different parts of that country. The infor- 
mation about California and its metallic riches 

is very scanty, and not well arranged. 58 

there are odd bits of detail here and there which 

are worth remembering ; and three of these we 
have selected. 

The first relates to the degree of fineness of 
the Californian gold, and to the rapid deter 
oration which has taken place in the 
received from that country.— 

“ Asit respects any characteristic difference in the 
fineness of the gold of different locations (a very 1. 
portant inquiry), we have to say, that having tried 
samples from various sections of the gold regi0?, 
selected and marked with that view, we are unable 
to find any such difference. As a general rule, the 








thinkers, * * Is it not plain that this singularly 


the London namesake of the journal. As we 


flat spangles of the rivers are better than the average 
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, i haps as much as one per cent 
grains, per: 3 
nord large lumps appear to be higher, generally, 
than either,—not invariably, because some lots of 
such lumps came out unexpectedly low. The ex- 
treme boundaries of fineness of all California gold, 
so far, are 714 to 957; but these are so wide of the 
customary limits, that dealers need not fear the one, 
nor hope for the other. The usual range is from 
260 to 900. There is, however, a variety of peculiar 
in, first observed here in June, 1850, which runs 
from 825 to 855,—the alloy being, as in the other 
case, all silver, or nearly so. These figures refer, of 
course, to the gold after melting. In that operation 
there is a loss, which seems to grow each year more 
yariable and uncertain, though progressively on the 
increase. In our former publication, this loss was 
averaged at 24 per cent., ‘owing mainly to the pre- 
sence of the oxide of iron, which covers and penetrates 
every grain.” It was also stated, that ‘ if the gold 
grains should be dampened, or saturated with water, 
asis frequently their condition, on opening at the 
mint, the loss in melting may reach 4 per cent.’ But 
the character of the gold in market, for some time 
past, is for the most part materially changed ; that 
is, it contains more dirt and black sand. The amount 
of these foreign substances is well indicated in a 
tabular statement found in the Alta Californian, a 
daily paper of San Francisco, of March 4, 1851, 
containing the actual results of meltings at the United 
States Assay Office of California, by which it appears 
that they find a variation of loss from 2 to 11 per 
cent.,.the average being about 6 per cent. This 
corresponds with the experience of the mint. Amal- 
gamated gold loses 5 to 7 per cent., averaging the 
same as the grains. The average value of the gold 
in grains or amalgam, as indicated by a recent esti- 
mate, is $17°25 per oz.: the range being from $16°25 
to $18°25. The allowance for silver parted, when a 
sufficient quantity of gold is presented in one item, 
say 50 to 80 oz., according to quality, makes an 
increase of value of six or eight cents per ounce.” 

The next extract tells us something of the 
manufacture carried on at San Francisco of 
monster lumps of the precious metal. Nothing 
in this world seems to be safe from mendacious 
imitation. — 

“The manufacture of mammoth lumps has been 
carried on to some extent in California, and appa- 
rently for different pu At first, the genuine 
California gold, being taken fluid from the melting- 
pot, was ingeniously mingled with broken bits of 
quartz, producing a specimen which at once asto- 
nished the beholder, and commanded an extra price. 
But this was legerdemain of the golden age. ‘They 
have since found a method of imposing upon traders 
with a base mixture, about half gold, the rest silver 
and copper; which, being cast out amongst stones, 
and afterwards pickled, certainly presents quite a 
native appearance, very likely to deceive. Several 
such have been offered at the mint. They can 
always be detected, however, by one of the surfaces 
(the bottom one) showing marks of previous fusion. 
Alittle cutting, also, soon betrays the hardness and 


In the following passage we learn some- 
g of the expedients and the tricks which 
have characterized the early commerce of the 
mines, Applying dry measure to gold and 
iilver, and talking about a “ pint” of gold grains 
_ dust, has quite an air of comedy about 


“Gold is not measured by the pint, at least out of 
mia; yet it may be interesting to know, that a 
try-measure pint of California grains is found to 
Weigh from 141 to 1434 ounces; value about $2,560. 
The average specific gravity is consequently 9°61; so 
that it occupies about twice as much bulk, in that 
n, as when melted and cast into bars. A pint of 
dust was found to weigh 148 ounces. The 
advantage of having gold grains or dust cast into 
bars, as a preparative for exportation, is perhaps over- 
True, it has rather an insufficient outfit, if 
Pécked in paper, leather, muslin, Seidlitz-boxes, or 
Parter- bottles, as it came at first from San Francisco. 
4 good tin box, well soldered, will hold fast and 
p dry; and the mint charges nothing for melting. 
8 is the most general kind of packing now used; 
the tin case, if large, requires to be inclosed in a 


et 
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wooden box, and after that there is need of a vigilant 
watch and care. A most daring theft was lately 
committed, somewhere on the route, by boring 
through box and case, and about $9,000 worth was 
abstracted. A keg, 134 inches high, including the 
chine, and with a diameter of 10 inches at the head 
and 114 at the bilge (outside measures), is a con- 
venient size for $2,000 in silver coin, or $50,000 in 
gold coin. A keg whose measurements are 19, 11, 
13, as above, is a proper size for $5,000 in silver 
coin. <A rectangular box, measuring inside 10 by & 
inches by 5 in depth, is the size used at the mint for 
$1,000 in silver coin. This allows the coin to be 
thrown in promiscuously; if piled, at least one-third 
more can be put in. Such a box would hold $36,000 
in gold coin, laid in order; or $27,000 in disorder.” 

We ought to say, that as an appendix to the 
contents proper of the book, a sensible tract by 
Mr. Dubois on the collection of Ancient and 
Foreign Coins at the United States Mint is re- 
printed. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Writings of Douglas Jerrold. Collected 
Edition. Vol. I11.—The new volume of Mr. 
Jerrold’s writings contains some of his most popu- 
lar and remarkable pieces. The ‘Curtain Lectures, 
as suffered by the late Job Caudle,’ and ‘The 
Story of a Feather’ appeared originally in Punch, 
—and they have since been repeatedly reprinted, 
the former in several editions. With the deep and 
penetrating wisdom embodied in the latter those 
of our readers should now make acquaintance who 
have hitherto failed to do so.—The thousands of 
readers who have profited by the lectures of Mrs. 
Caudle may be glad to learn Mr. Jerrold’s charac- 
teristic account of the manner in which that 
household oracle first addressed herself to his own 
mind.—* It was a thick, black wintry afternoon, 
when the writer stopt in the front of the play- 
ground ofa suburban school. The ground swarmed 
with boys full of the Saturday’s holiday. The 
earth seemed roofed with the oldest lead; and the 
wind came, sharp as Shylock’s knife, from the 
Minories. But those happy boys ran and jumped, 
and hopped and shouted, and—unconscious men 
in miniature !—in their own world of frolic, had 
no thought of the full-length men they would some 
day become; drawn out into grave citizenship; 
formal, respectable, responsible. To them the sky 
was of any or all colours; and for that keen east- 
wind—if it was called the east-wind—cutting the 
shoulder-blades of old, old men of forty—they in 
their immortality of boyhood had the redder faces, 
and the nimbler blood for it. And the writer, 
looking dreamily into that play-ground, still mused 
on the robust jollity of those little fellows, to whom 
the tax-gatherer was as yet a rarer animal than 
baby hippopotamus. Heroic boyhood, so ignorant 
of the future in the knowing ap ene of the 
present! And the writer, still dreaming and 
musing, and still following no distinct line of 
thought, there struck upon him, like notes of 
sudden household music, these words—CURTAIN 
Lectures. One moment there was no living ob- 
ject save those racing, shouting boys; and the next, 
as though a white dove had alighted on the pen- 
hand of the writer, there was—Mrs. CAvDLE. 
Ladies of the jury, are there not then some subjects 
of letters that mysteriously assert an effect without 
any discoverable cause? Otherwise, wherefore 
should the thought of Curtain LECTURES grow 
from a school-ground—wherefore, among a crowd 
of holiday schoolboys should appear Mrs. CauDLE? 
For the Lrorures themselves, it is feared they 
must be given up asa farcical desecration of a 
solemn time-honoured privilege; it may be, exer- 
cised once in a lifetime,—and that once — 
the effect of a hundred repetitions: as Jos lecture 
his wife. And Job’s wife, a certain Mohammedan 
writer delivers, having committed a fault in her 
love to her husband, he swore that on his recovery 
he would deal her a hundred stripes. Job got 
well, and his heart was touched and taught by the 
tenderness to keep his vow, and still to chastise 
his helpmate; for he smote her once with a palm- 
branch having a hundred leaves.” —To the ‘ Curtain 
Lectures’ and the ‘ Story of a Feather’ Mr. Jerrold 





has added a very beautiful and characteristic “tale 
of faéry” entitled ‘The Sick Giant and the Doctor 
Dwarf.’ 

The Lily of St. Paul’s: a Romance of Old 
London. By the Author of ‘Trevethlan.’ 3 vols. 
—In cast of incident and selection of character 
‘The Lily of St. Paul’s’ is such a romance as the 
author of ‘London in the Olden Time’ might have 
planned. But whereas she would have written it in 
a stiffer, quainter, more enriched, and more cha- 
racteristic style, befitting one so deeply versed in 
curious antiquarian lore,—the author of ‘ Treveth- 
lan’ does not rise in this romance to the level of 
the author of ‘Whitefriars.’ There is a certain 
flimsiness in his ware: the pathos is superficial— 
the brightness is tinsel-glitter. Those who are 
not rich in reality are apt to escape into the Past, 
—by way of making picturesque costumes and 
historical events do what their creative powers 
cannot accomplish. But one Micah Balohidder, 
or Micawber, or Mrs. O'Dowd, is worth any 
assortment of old clothes and armour—any assem- 
blage of phantom Fitz-Plantagenets or De Montmo- 
rencys :—andathird-class Cagliostro, who, professing 
to call up “the mighty dead,” succeeds merely in 
exhibiting tolerable ombres chinoises must prepare 
now-a-days to be deserted for the first ‘ Unprotected 
Female” or Mrs. Baker having a pet whom the 
comic periodicals bring into the lists.—The time of 
this novel is the year 1377. The persons are, an 
old blind bead-maker, and his beautiful daughter 
yclept ‘‘the Lily,”—who is pursued, first, bya licen- 
tious young noble of the court, and secondly by a 
mysterious friar, who rescues her only to enmesh 
her in his own net,—an honester lover for the 
same Lily, whom she loves again, and her young 
brother, who gets involved in city riotings, thus 
enabling her persecutors to appeal to her by the 
argument of terror. Add to these a group of 
mercenary abductors, one of whom has compunc- 
tious visitings, and another has a helpful gipsy 
daughter who takes part in protecting the Lily, 
—and lastly, a parade of historical characters 
headed by Wycliffe. Then, for “scenery,” our 
romancer has brought into play a city edition ot 
the labyrinths built at Woodstock for the con- 
cealment of Fair Rosamond,—showing us a mys- 
terious tower inclosing a mysterious chamber 
called Diana’s Chamber, the original of which may 
be seen in Sir Walter Scott’s well-known romance. 
Enough, we think, has been said to direct those 
who love such entertainments to ‘The Lily of St. 
Paul's,’ and to register our opinion of its intrinsic 
value as a work of fiction. 

Tales and Ballads. By James Telfer.—When 
the literature of peasant and manufacturing hum- 
ble life shall come to be collected — (and the 
task is one well worth the undertaking) — a 
mention of Mr. Telfer will be indispensable to 
complete the list of those rural authors who have 
‘flowered on the Border.” He belongs, it appears, 
to Dandie Dinmont’s country,—and is under the 
patronage of the Duke of Northumberland ;—and 
he has given us a miscellany of prose and verse which 
in days when such collections were less plentiful 
would have needed no protection, gentle or simple. 
—The larger part of Mr. Telfer’s volume is oceu- 
pied by ‘Barbara Gray,’—a reprint, with some 
revision, of astory published seventeen years since. 
The mistakes of taste in both prose and verse 
which could be pointed out are not so much Mr, 
Telfer’s own as generic to his class, and to be ex- 
plained by the circumstances of his authorship. 
Burns himself was not clear of second-hand allusions 
to classic heroes and heroines, or of inflated epithets 
even when the theme was love-making ‘‘amang 
the rigs o’ barley.” The only peasant authors 
that we recollect almost if not altogether clear of 
occasional Della Cruscanism were those remarkable 
Scottish worthies, John and Alexander Bethune 
and our own hapless John Clare. 

Zingra, the Gipsy. By Annette Marie Maillard. 
—This novel forms an original volume in Mr. 
Routledge’s ‘ Railway Library’ ;—and, considering 
that it there figures among tales by Cooper, Miss 
Austen, Mrs. Crowe, and Mr. Hawthorne,—must 
be characterized as figuring pitifully rather than 
pleasantly. Its place is that old library of fiction 
which contains such romances as ‘The Abbess of 
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Valtierra,’ ‘The Cottage on the Cliff,’ ‘The Farmer 
of Inglewood Forest,’ &c. 

Catharine Sinclair; or, the Adventures of a 
Domestic in Search of a Good Mistress. By a Ser- 
vant of Servants.—This reprint of an American 
book, which was written, its authoress, Mrs. 
Little, tells us, as a sort of counterblast to Mr. 
Mayhew’s ‘Greatest Plague of Life,’ is not 
much to our taste. Catharine Sinclair, though a 
paragon of a domestic, is not only a lecturer, but, 
sometimes, also a hectorer,—while the mistresses 
on whom successively she sharpens her virtues, till 
they reach the highest temper and finish, are such 
as are yielded not by America, we hope and trust, 
or by any other land, save the land of novel- 
writers and tract-spinners. The preface says that 
the story is well-intentioned ;—but, that saying 
does not always ensure doing will, we apprehend, 
be easily perceived by any English servant or 
master who takes the pains to read the tale in 
search of something applicable to life as it is, and 
descriptive of men and women as they act in 


reality. 

The Brand of Dominic; or, Inquisition at Rome 
Supreme and Universal. By the Rev. W. H. 
Rule.—This little book has a title that does it 
some injustice. ‘The Brand of Dominic’ is a 
designation which would lead most readers into 
the mistake of classing its author with the fanatics 
whom recent events have called forth in such 
poe for the defence of “our altars and our 

omes” against papal aggression. In reality, 
there is a sobriety, as well as an earnestness, in his 
volume that suggests the presence of an historical 
faculty. Every page, too, shows reading,—and we 
have no reason to doubt Mr. Rule’s word when 
he says that he has never made a statement without 
first examining the original authority for it. But 
what a frightful section of history it is—whether 
we follow the inquisition in the cities of Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Hindtistan or South 
America! Everywhere it produced the same 
class of results, varied only by national character- 
istics, debasing the moral sense, destroying the 
intellect, inflaming evil passions, and producing a 
state of low contented selfishness combined with 
gross hypocrisy and servility. The tale is one that 
needs no heightening; and when told with calm- 
ness, sobriety, and good sense, the facts left to 
make their own impression and to convey their 
own morals—it cannot be told too often. 

The Sailor's Guide ; or, Short and Easy Rules for 
Vessels in Revolving Storms. By William Radcliff 
Birt.—This sheet, which is sold at the low price of 
1d., is so admirably executed, and so important— 
that we hope every sailor may by its means be made 
familiar with the method of avoiding the whirling 
storms against which it is intended to provide. 

The Illustrated Exhibitor and Magazine of Art. 
—All these illustrated works have their use :—they 
tend to educate the eye—to create a sympathy for 
Art even in its highest manifestation, and an ap- 
preciation of it when employed in the adornment 
of the humblest article of social necessity or use. 
Among the several claimants for honours and 
recommendation, few have better pretensions than 
the ‘Illustrated Exhibitor, —which offers 200 
small folio pages and 100 illustrations for half-a- 
crown. Some of the engravings are excellent,— 
all are illustrative. 
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LUDWIG TIECK'’S “SOMMERNACHT.” 


To minds capable of enjoying the matured produc- 
tions of Genius, and desirous of tracing back the 
paths of its developement to their original sources, 
—few things can be more delightful than to have 
suddenly brought before them one of those earlier 
efforts which open up an insight into the dawning 
time of an author whom we have since learned to 
revere and love.—Such an enjoyment has been 
provided for us by Edward Biilow,—well known 
through his ‘ Novellenbuch,’ as well as by his edi- 
tion of ‘ Novalis’;—-who has published in the 
‘ Rheinische Taschenbuch for 1852’ Ludwig Tieck’s 
earliest poetical attempt, entitled ‘Die Sommer- 
nacht.’ 

During the year 1847 Biilow enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being frequently with Tieck; and their 
conversations evoking the memories of youth- 
ful days, his aged host was led, against his wont, 
to refer to and communicate some of his earliest 
poems. Biilow informs us—and it is worthy of 
note—that already in those early attempts the two 
poetic elements that characterize Tieck’s subse- 
quent works, and have won for him the love and 
esteem of his fellow men, were prominent :—the 
inexhaustible and child-like love of Nature which 
found its most popular expression in the fairy tales 
of his ‘Phantasus,’—and the deep melancholy, 
almost bordering on despondency, so forcibly ex- 
pressed in ‘ Lovell.’ 

It is also remarkable—and very interesting— 
that the youthful aspirant (then barely sixteen 
years of age) should have taken his first poetic 
draught at the same fountain from which he has 
drunk all his days,—that he should have chosen as 
the earliest theme of his muse that which never 
ceased to occupy his manhood—and now in old 
age cheers his sick chamber,—Shakspeare. Some 
of Tieck’s freshest laurels are those which he won 
by his translations into German of the great Eng- 
lish Bard. 

The early production in question, ‘ Die Sommer- 
nacht,’ is a dramatic Apotheosis of Shakspeare :— 
and the plot of the charming little poem runs as 
follows.—Shakspeare, as yet in boyhood, is seen 
emerging from a thick forest into an open glade. 
The shades of evening are falling; and the boy, 
wearied with his search after blackberries, resolves 
to rest there till the moon shall rise and light him 
on his homeward way. He lies down on the soft 
green sward,—a strain of low distant music is 
heard,—and sleep steals over the wearied senses 
of the boy.—Puck issues from the wood,—watches 
the last rays of the departing sun,—and hailing 
twilight as his own appropriate time of action, 
revolves what prank he may play the earth-worn 
wanderer. This, however, is the spot which 
Oberon has appointed for rendezvous,—and Puck 
summons the fairies in a graceful invocation. 
They troop together, singing. — Titania and 
Oberon enter, ushered by strains of fairy music. 
At their Queen’s command,her attendants weave 
the fairy ring: — and then, their mistress bids 
them sing her a gentle lullaby. But, despite 
the magic strain, sleep will not seal the closed 
lids of the Fairy Queen. Some mortal must 
be near! ‘A mortal!” cries Oberon, in wrath. 





**Who dare beso rash?’ exclaims Puck. Then, the 


latter demands permission to punish all in 
—basing his claim on his peculiar skill in teazin, 
mortals. Meanwhile, Titania has caught sight of 
the lovely boy,—the moonlight resting on his sweet 
face. Some sunny dream must be playing with hi, 
spirit—by the smile that lights his features, Qyer. 
come with admiration, Titania conjures Oberon, by 
the memory of the happy feast held yesternight in 
honour of their reconciliation, not to let the firs 
royal act of their re-united sway be one of punish. 
ment. This boy is beautiful as those of Fairy-land. 
—why should they injure him? Sweeter and wor. 
thier it is to use such power as theirs in conferr} 
blessings. She prays her lord to bless the youth 
with gifts instead of punishing. Oberon reminds 
her of the laws of their realm,—and how mortals 
become amenable to these when they dare approach 
the Fairies. Titania persists ;—and Oberon, relent. 
ing, asks what gifts she would bestow upon the 
stranger? ‘‘Not the wealth that meaner souls 
desire,”—replies Titania ;—and not risking for , 
moment a retractation of the half-won consent, she 
sends out her attendants to gather fragrant violets, 
sweet thyme, forget-me-not, and lilies bathed in 
light, the choicest opening flowers that have not 
yet gazed upon the sun,—that by their virtue she 
may endow the stranger. Not to be behind in gene. 
rosity, Oberon despatches Puck northward to a 
waterfall by whose brink he will find a host of 
flowers blooming on the moss-clad rock. Thesehe 
is to gather,—then, hie eastward across the sea toa 
distant mountain chain, and there from the deep 
bosom of a dark pine-wood to fetch a snow-white 
flowret, so filled to the brim with long distilled 
dew, that the ruby at its heart reflects itself around, 
making the pale petals rosy red. 

Ere long the airy messengers return; Puck 
foremost,— the Fairies hastening in after him. 
The charms are ready :—and the act of endowing 
the youthful bard commences. Titania apos- 
trophizes him first.— 

Titania. I o’er thy head strew many-coloured flowers; 
The violet’s odour round thy hair shall float 
And golden visions o'er thy fancy shed. 

Oh! sing as mortal ne’er before thee sang, 

Nor mortal after thee shall sing again ! 

With joyfullest emotions I inspire 

Thy breast. Pour out, ye many-coloured flowers, 
Your virtue! Fancy, kindle in his mind 

Thy brightest, purest, flame,—such as till now 
Within the breast of man ne’er burned. Become 

A greater Bard than foregone ages saw, 

Whose emi by no shall 

Be reached! With ever-growing rapture view 
Sol’s glorious rising and the golden Eve! 

Oft through the grove’s green solitudes, alone, 

By moonlight stray. Tby heart shall thrill with joy 
When Spring’s young verdure bursts the tawny rind. 
Be great, and live ious of thy g — 
Be mild, and never let o’er-reaching pride 

Thy bosom swell, nor ever know that thou 

Art first of mortal men. 

Oberon, 1 let this little drop of magic power 
Upon thee fall,—inspiring in thy breast 
Enthusiasm’s brightest, purest flame! 

Thy thought’s high flight shall every barrier clear 
That may oppose thee, cast down all that stays, 
And soar o’er every chasm in its way. 

Thy genius all opposing checks shall pass:— 

Now searching out in Witchcraft’s murky cave 
Unhallowed secrets,—now to Heaven's bright sphere 
Ascending. Oft thy soul shall bound with joy 

In midnight tempest,—when the howling wind 
Hurls down the mountain oak into the dale. 

With fearless pleasure shall thy spirit view 
Convulséd Nature. High thy breast shal! beat 
When on the rock’s steep brow thou stand’st, unreached 
By the wild surges’ hollow roar below. 

Oh! sing as mortal ne'er before thee sang, 

Nor mortal after thee shall sing again! &c. 


The Fairies greet the favoured one in chorus. 
Oberon and Titania take solemn leave; and bid the 
youth keep grateful memory of the present night, 
—enjoining, in return, that when he shall have 
arrived at man’s estate, he shall sing to the world 
in the strains of magic sweetness with which they 
have endowed him Oberon’s and Titania's quarrel 
and their happy reconciliation. The fairies 
join in chorus :—and all depart, save Pack. | 
latter owns himself te be but an inferior spirit— 
unable to bestow high gifts, like Oberon and his 
Fairy Queen. What shall Puck give tHe crowns 
the spell by endowing the wanderer with « mr! 
humour,—the power to expel ! 
from every breast. A blessed gift this : 
the Bard is to remember Puck, too. Then, 
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revels in the thought how, after Shakspeare’s days, 
he will raise a hubbub of a hundred little minds 
uabbling about the Great One—whose works 
shall only shine the brighter for their envy. 
Puck’s perspective revellings are cut short by 
signs of the approaching dawn :—the village cock 
begins to wake the morn,—the chill breeze springs 
up,—the blinking owl hastens to the forest shade, 
—the lark is a-stir. Puck glides away : —and 
kspeare awakes, transported with the sunshine 
of the thoughts that stream through his mind and 
the sweetness of the melodies that yet enchant his 
ear. Every pulse beats with rapture. He breathes 
with an elasticity till then unknown to him, yet 
his bosom heaves with tearful emotions. These 
contending — eloquently expressed in a 
monologue which I must not venture to translate, 
close this charming little poem,—written partly 
in Iambic verse and partly in the flowing measure 
of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

It were a sin to think of criticizing this first 
trying of the wings—the first flight of a youthful 
and unpractised enthusiasm. Tieck would pro- 
bably never have given it to the public himself :— 
for, we can understand how the very want of Art 
which is touching and endearing to us would not 
recommend it to the author. Biilow had great 


difficulty in obtaining Tieck’s permission,—almost 
stole it from him—and we must thank him for the 
theft. With all its imperfections due to inexperi- 
ence, a fascinating grace pervades the whole;— 


purity, ness and intensity of feeling reign 
throughout. What touches me—and will probably 
interest your readers—most, is, to recognize such 
intuitive and enthusiastic appreciation in the youth 
of sixteen at a time when Germany was only just 
beginning to awake to an understanding of Shak- 


speare’s greatness. 

I should hope that the present notice may lead 
ere long to a translation of this charming poem 
into your tongue. I feel assured that it would be 
greatly enjoyed by the English public. 

Berlin. ALBERT COHN. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue schism in the book trade has not yet arrived 
at any step towards a solution which can release us 
from the self-imposed obligation to non-interference 
which we felt it right to assume in presence of a 
reference by the result of which the parties com- 
plained of had bound themselves to abide. We 
may simply state as a part of the history of the 
case, that in the present week a meeting of authors 
and others has been held at Mr. Chapman’s house, 
which was numerously attended,—and at which a 
series of resolutions were ed with a view of 
conveying to Lord Campbell and his co-referees 
the opinions entertained and arguments advanced 
by those who dissent from the Association. The 
meeting, however, decline to be any party to an 
arbitration, or to submit themselves to be in any 
way bound by the decision of Lord Campbell and 
his colleagues. They treated the matter as one of 
principle, which could not be made the subject of 
4 compromise :—and for that reason declining to 

point even a deputation to wait upon his Lord- 

ip, they limited their action to forwarding a copy 
of the resolutions of the evening for his informa- 
tion. We record the facts,—leaving the arguments 
employed untouched, for the same reasons that 
have induced us to abstain from all comment on 
the argument of the Association. 

The daily papers have announced the death of 
Mr. John Dalrymple, the eminent surgeon, —a 
councillor of the College of his body,—at the pre- 

age of forty-nine. Mr. Dalrymple had 
crowded a large amount of usefulness into, and 
gathered a large amount. of fame from, his short 
tareer. Distinguished in other branches of his 
Science,—his own peculiar department, as is well 
known, was that of the human eye. As an ope- 
tator in diseases of this delicate organ he has pro- 
bably left behind him no equal. To the literature 
of this subject he was also a contributor :—having 
published a most valuable essay on the anatomy of 
the eye in the year 1834,—and just put the finish- 
ing touch to a work on the pathology of that organ 


when he was summoned to rest finally from his 
labours.—Among his other claims to be remem- 





bered, Mr. Dalrymple was one of the founders of | 


the College of Chemistry. 

The world of literature has also to mourn the 
untimely closing of a career full of promise,—and 
which, short as it has been, was not without 
the illustration of performance. Mr. Alexander 
Mackay, known to our readers as the author of 
‘The Western World,’ has been snatched from life 
at the early age of thirty-two. Besides the work 
which bears his name before the world, Mr. Mackay 
had already performed much of that kind of labour 
which, known for the time only to the scientific few, 
lays the ground for future publicity and distinction. 
Connected as a special correspondent with the 
Morning Chronicle, he had been employed by that 
journal in those collections of facts and figures on 
the aggregate and comparison of which many of 
the great social and statist questions of the day 
are made to depend.—In 1850 Mr. Mackay was 
commissioned by the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce to visit India for the purpose of ascertaining 
by minute inquiries on the spot what obstacles exist 
to prevent an ample supply of good cotton being ob- 
tained from its fields, and devising the means of ex- 
tending the growth of that important plant in our 
Easternempire. In a letter addressed to the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce, dated the 30th of March, 
he mentions his intention of returning to England, 
—but, at the same time, states that before disease 
had disabled him he had succeeded in traversing 
the greater portion of the cotton field of the Pre- 
sidency, that he had from actual observation arrived 
at important conclusions as to the condition, wants, 
and prospects of the cotton trade in the great dis- 
trict in question, and that he hoped, on his return 
home, by the aid of renewed health, to make the 
information which he had gathered conducive to 
the common benefit of India and of England. His 
papers have reached home,—and it is understood 
that the commission has been successfully per- 
formed :—but the commissioner himself broke 
down before the injuries of the climate on a con- 
stitution not naturally strong,—and he died on his 

home. 

From Paris, we learn that Baron Walckenaer, 
Member of the Institute, and Perpetual Secretary 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
died on the 27th ult. 

From Kiel it is stated that Germany has lost one 
of her most celebrated natural philosophers in the 
person of Dr. Pfaff, senior of the Professors of the 
Royal University of Kiel,—who has died at the 
age of seventy-nine. M. Pfaff is the author ofa 
variety of well-known scientific works,—and of 
others on Greek and Latin archeology. Since his 
death, his correspondence with Cuvier, Volta, 
Kielmayer, and other celebrated men, has been 
found amongst his papers. 

We are glad to learn that the authorities of the 
Record service have attended to our suggestion as 
to the necessity of preserving the fire-proof feature 
in the new repository. It is said, that the Master 
of the Rolls and Sir F. Palgrave have been care- 
fully over the new building,—and have determined 
to leave the whole responsibility with Mr. Penne- 
thorne, the architect. To have adopted very small 
chambers precisely for fire-proof considerations, and 
then discarded them, would have been a great error 
and inconsistency.—As we are on the subject, there 
is another point in the preservation of the Public 
Records which we hope will not be neglected—viz., 
the means of keeping rooms, shelves, &c. clean 
and well wnitiel: :—that is, as clean as London 
smoke will allow. We hope that no presses will be 
placed against the walls, there to create innumerable 
slut’s corners,—and that the question will be well 
looked after by the Master-of the Rolls when the 
time comes for examining it.—We understand that 
permission to see the works of the new office, which 
are well worth examination for many architectural 
features, can be obtained from the Deputy-Keeper, 
Sir Francis Palgrave. 

The University of London held a meeting on 
Wednesday last, at the apartments of the Royal 
Society in Somerset House, for the conferring of 
degrees and distribution of prizes, &c. The Earl 
of Burlington, Chancellor of the University, occu- 
pied the chair. The Registrar read a report of the 
last academical year:—by which it appears that 


214 candidates have beenadmitted to matriculation; 
that of these, ten have distinguished themselves by 
their attainments in mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, of whom one has obtained an exhibition— 
ten in classics, of whom one has obtained an exhi- 
bition—nine in chemistry—three in zoology—aud 
three in botany. Twenty-seven candidates passed 
the first examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine. Five candidates passed the examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Laws, of whom four 
distinguished themselves in the principles of legis- 
lation, and one obtained the University Law 
Scholarship. Forty-nine candidates passed the 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, of 
whom six distinguished themselves in mathematies 
and natural philosophy — seven in classics —two 
in chemistry —six in physiology—and two in 
botany. Four graduates passed a voluntary theo- 
logical examination. At the conclusion of the 
report, the ceremony of conferring degrees was 
proceeded with :—after which the presentation of 
scholars, exhibitioners, medalists, and prizemen to 
the Chancellor took place. 

M. Ladrange, the Paris publisher, announces 
a new work on ‘The Philosophy of Bossuet, with 
Inedited Fragments.’ 

We have received a letter from M. Louis Blanc 
on the subject of his conception of the character of 
Marat. He seems to think that because we did not 
quote the whole of his portrait in our notice of the 
third volume of his history, some of our readers 
may suppose that he is more favourable to Marat 
than he is in reality; and he asks us to allow him 
to resume in our columns what he has said in his 
history on this theme with much amplitude and 
detail. ‘‘If,” says M. Blane, ‘I have painted him 
as disinterested, vigilant, sagacious, with a courage 
ready for the occasion,—I have pourtrayed him also 
as eaten-up with envy, the decided enemy of every 
man possessed of talent, and associating his con- 
victions with all the instincts of an implacable dis- 
position. If I have said that his look was that of a 
prophet,—I have said also that the part of his face, 
above those swollen lips, which appeared tumid 
with poison, was that of a reptile,—and I have ex- 
hibited him as preparing after the manner of Sylla 
his tables of proscription, having the indignation 
of the fauwbourys ready at his orders, possessing the 
power of smothering a man between two phrases, 
exercising in short the tyranny of his vigilance 
from the depths of those dark vaults where he 
exhausted himself in suspicion, where he dragged 
himself pen in hand, a ghost among spectres.” 
—With this paragraph and the formal résumé 
of the volume—the whole of which we quoted 
[ Athen. No. 1277] with the exception of the con- 
cluding line, in which the writer exclaims, 
‘* Now let those trample on Marat who dare—and 
let those admire such a man who dare !”—before 
him, the reader will have no difficulty in under- 
standing this new portrait of Marat, or in judging 
whether we were wrong in saying that M. Blanc 
‘has something kindly and explanatory to urge 
in behalf of” revolutionary men “ who are gene- 
rally treated as monsters.” M. Louis Blanc has, 
we believe, the misfortune to be much misunder- 
stood in this country ; but we hope he allows us 
the credit of not making him responsible for opin- 
ions and experiments with which well-informed 
persons know that he has no sympathy. We are 
neither ignorant nor forgetful of the fact that it 
was he who, in 1848, urged his colleagues of the 
Provisional Government to adopt the decree which 
abolished in France the punishment of death for 
political offences. 

In spite of the recurrence of almost constant 
failures, the prize-essay system still finds promoters. 
Mr. B. Oliveira offers for competition the subject 
of Portugal in connexion with the Great Exhibi- 
tion. The prizes are—for the best essay 50/., or a 
gold medal of that value—and for the second and 
third in merit silver medals.—The Society for 
Improving the Treatment of Juvenile Offenders 
offers a prize of 200/. for the best essay in support 
of certain propositions which, once accep’ 
Society, would, it is thought, operate a change in 
the treatment of those condemned and cast-out 
members of the body politic. Our advertisement 















columns afford full details of the scheme.—It may 
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be worth while, now that we are on the subject of 
prizes, to remind our readers that the end of next 
year is the term allowed to competitors for the 
great Thevlogical Prize offered at Aberdeen. 

The Committee charged by the Society of Arts 
with the task of urging on the Governments of 
Europe and America the policy of a great reduc- 
tion in ocean postage pursues its work steadily 
and with a fair promise of ultimate success. This 
week, a deputation has had a very satisfactory in- 
terview with the American Minister on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Lawrence expressed his concurrence in 
the principle of the Association without reserve. 
He said, he considered the rate of postage between 
England and the United States much too high. 
Allusion was made to the rapid increase in the 
number of letters crossing the Atlantic,—and it 
was stated that half the correspondence passing 
between the two countries consisted of the letters 
of Irish emigrants and their friends. Mr. Law- 
rence stated, that he had already brought the subject 
before his own Government, and he promised to 
lose no opportunity of recommending it to that of 
this country. It seemed to be agreed on all sides 
that there is no magic in a letter that should make 
the cost of its transport greater than that of other 
articles of equal weight and dimensions. Ifa bag 
of cotton can be carried across the Atlantic for 
a penny a pound, it is difficult to understand why 
a bag of letters should not be carried for a penny 
each half ounce. The difference of freight between 
a steamer and a sailing vessel cannot be greater 
than this,—with respect to passengers it is not so 

eat.—A suggestion was made at this interview 
which we hope to see taken up at Washington. It 
unfortunately happens in this country—in conse- 
quence of certain old settlements—that the Post 
Office is regarded as a part of the machinery for 
raising a revenue. More than one noble family 
is pensioned out of the gross receipts,—and autho- 
rity is anxious to present as large a balance as 
possible in order to keep the economical members 
of the House of Commons quiet. The finances of 
the American people are in a prosperous state ; 
their arrangements with regard to vessels are com- 
plete ; their interests are equally if not more con- 
cerned in the proposed reform :—and altogether it 
would be a noble and useful thing for them to set 
the example of a reduction of the rate. There are 
already many things in which they have “‘ bettered 
the teaching” of the old country—secular edu- 
cation, prison discipline and water supply—the 
construction of yachts, locks, ploughsand daguerreo- 
types. It would be a proud addition to their civic 
glories should they snatch from Great Britain the 
initiative of a uniform ocean postage. : 

Correspondent writes to interest our readers, 
especially such as have a love for the natural 
sciences, in the fact that Mr. William Gardiner, 
the well-known author of a ‘ Flora of Forfarshire,’ 
* Botanical Rambles in Braemar,’ and other works 
of interest, is in dangerous health and destitute 
circumstances,—and that an appeal is making to 
his friends and admirers with a view to obtaining 
the necessaries of life for this unfortunate son of 
science,—whose devotion to the botany of his native 
mountains is well known to all who have watched 
the progress of Scottish botany. 

The Council of the Camden Society met their 
constituents on Monday last, rendered their ac- 
counts, made a brief report, passed certain votes 
of thanks, heard certain gracious words in reply, 
and retired (recruited with new members) to enter 
on their duties for another year. The receipts 
show some 950J. in the Three per cents. anda pay- 
ing body of about five hundred members,—while 
the payments exhibit the usual charges for printing, 
paper, binding, &c. The report chronicles the 
names of the two publications of the past year, 
and promises a third volume as part of the past 
year’s subscription. That third volume is, a con- 
tinuation of the ‘Promptorium,’ edited by Mr. 
Albert Way,—to be completed, we are told, 
“‘ within the next few weeks, so as to be delivered 
in the present spring.” We wish we could see a 
little more activity in this Society. The subscrip- 
tions, it is true, are not so numerous as in former 
years, but there isa good cash balance, and a good 


Three per cents. The Council, it appears to us, 

have been of late years—unwittingly, we believe, 

—supporting rather the interest of their bankers 

and their compounders than the great body of the 

members and the interests of historical literature. 

An addition to stock in the Three per cents. is 

only a subtraction from the materials for the 

historian. 

From Denmark it is stated that the capital is 

about to be endowed with a Crystal Palace, after 

the designs of Prof. Hetsch. This edifice is to 

occupy a surface of 4,800 square métres,—-and is 
destined for Exhibitions of the Fine Arts and 
the Industry of the three Scandinavian kingdoms. 

The funds are provided by an association of Danish, 

Swedish, and Norwegian capitalists. 

We have received a letter of gentlemanly re- 

monstrance from Mr. Elmes on our treatment of 
his recent publication about Sir Christopher Wren. 

It is not often that authors are admirers of their 
critics ; and though Mr. Elmes is both courteous 
and complimentary to ourselves, he is not, it is 
easy to see, in the best humour with his reviewer. 

We would give his letter entire were facts alone 
involved in it—but it turns as well on matters of 
taste :—on which, as Mr. Elmes is wedded to his 
own opinions—as we ourselves are indeed to ours— 
no fresh reasoning or assertion will do much we 
fear towards making a convert of our author- 
architect. One part of his letter, however, turns 
on facts,—and that part is as follows :— 

“The best authorities give the birth-place of Inigo Jones 
as in the parish of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, and all ac- 
knowledge he was buried there. If Bedford House was not 
built by Jones, and its style bore witness to the fact, by 
whom was it designed? Harcourt House bears the same 
evidence, and has a bust of Jones placed in its principal 
front in honour of the architect, as has Carpenters’ Hall in 
the City. The dormitory of Westminster School is deli- 
neated in Jones's works as his production. Every authority 
that I have seen gives Heriot’s Hospital as well as the 
pseudo-Gothie Chapel in Lincoln's Inn to Jones.” 

—Such are the facts—or statements announced as 
facts—in Mr. Elmes’s reply to our reviewer,—and 
what are they worth? In the first place, Mr. 
Elmes is evidently not aware that the event of 
Inigo’s baptism is to be found—not in the register 
of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf—but in the register 
of St. Bartholomew the Less by Smithfield—see 
the recent Life of Jones, printed for the Shake- 
speare Society. Bedford House, we must remind 
Mr. Elmes, was not erected until after Inigo’s 
death—it was therefore not “built” by him. By 
whom it was designed is, we believe, unknown— 
we should conjecture by Webb—Inigo’s kinsman 
and executor. But this is guess-work from style 
and other circumstances, and we must keep to fact. 
Then, for Harcourt House being the work of Inigo 
—we must here correct a misprint of our own, but 
the correction tells yet more against Mr. Elmes. 
In stating the period of the erection of the house 
we wrote eighty—but the y was dropped by the 
printer, and eight stands in its place. Harcourt 
House in Cavendish Square was not erected till 
eighty years after Inigo’s death ;—nor the dormi- 
tory at Westminster till an equal number of years 
had elapsed since Inigo was laid in his grave. 
As for Carpenters’ Hall, we said nothing about it— 
but will mention our belief that it is not by Inigo. 
We were equally silent about Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel; of which there can be no doubt whatever 
since Mr. Spilsbury’s book appeared that Jones 
was the architect. That Mr. Elmes has not 
encountered an authority for assigning Heriot’s 
Hospital to any other person than Inigo is not our 
fault. The subject has agitated the Edinburgh anti- 
quaries for some years past,—and if we are not 
mistaken, Mr. David Laing has all but settled the 
question against Inigo. Finally, let us add,—if 
Mr. Elmes will insist in assigning certain works 
to Inigo that carry the stamp of his school about 
them, though actually built by other men when 
Inigo had been long dead—why does he not add 
the County Fire Office in Regent Street to his list 
of genuine works ’—for, though erected some 
hundred and sixty years after Jones’s death, it is 
a copy (with some slight exceptions) of Inigo’s 
addition to Old Somerset House. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER co TRS. 

FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ts Now opm 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till dusk.—Admi;: 
tance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 
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ees JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 
The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.— 
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the Portland Gallery, No. 316, ripe Street, opposite the Poly- 
technic Institution, from 9 a.. till dusk.—Admission, 1s, Cata- 
logue,1a Season Ticket, 5s. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street-—Ni 
EXHIBITING, daily, the Grand Moving Diorama, illustrate, 
the WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS in INDIA 

and SPAIN, concluding with the BATTLE of WATERLOO” 
Afternoon, Three o'clock; Evening, Eight o'clock. — Admission 
18.; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 38. Doors open half-an-hou: 
before each representation. 
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George Buckland, Esq., illustrated by Modern . evi 
Evening, except Saturday, at Bight o'elock.—A LECTURE, 
by J. H. Pepper, Esq.. on Glynn & Appel’s PATENT PAPRE 
for the prevention of Piracy and Forgery by the ANASTATIC 
P ESS.—LECTURE, by Mr. © , on the BKITANNIA 
TUBULAR BRIDGE, illustrated by r. E. Clarke’s beautiful 
Model —LECTURE on VOLTAIC E RICITY, by Dr. Bach- 
hoffner.—A splendid NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
—Exhibition of the MICROSCUPE.— DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 18. ; Schools and Chi under ten 
years of age, Half-price. 
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Mon. Royal Institution, 4—* On Insanity,” by Dr. Conolly, 
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Aneroid Barometer in Syria and Palestine,’ by Capt. W. 
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Dr. ester. 

—  Syro-Egyptian, half-past 7.—‘ On the Plan and Destruction 
of the Baitices of Nimrad,’ by Dr. Grotefend.—‘ On the 
Names of the Assyrian and ylonian Kings,’ by Dr, 
Grotefend. . 

- a _s 9.—Scientific Business. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—* On Artificial Hydraulic, or Portland 
Cement,’ by Mr. G. F. White. 

Royal Institution, 4—-* On Insanity,’ by Dr. Conolly, 

iterary Fund.—Anniversary Dinner. 

—  Ethnological, half-past 8-—‘On the Indians of Southem 

Peru, and on some Indian Remains,’ by Mr. W. Bollaert, 


»R.G.S. 
— Botanical, 3}.— Promenade. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3—*On the History and Practice of 
Sculpture,’ by Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
oyal, ‘-past 8 ' . 
a oy Institution, half-past §.—* On the Rise of the Sap in 
the Spring,’ by the Rev. E. Sidney. 
Ethnological—Annual Meeting, 3—Annual Address, by 
Mr. Richard Cull, Hon. Sec. | 
Sar. Ro Institution, 3.—*On Points connected with the 
Non-Metallic Elements,’ by Prof. Faraday. 
— Asiatic, 2—Anniversary. 
— Botanical, 3j. 
- Medical, 8. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
May, that brings showers and flowers, has 
brought also as one of her properties the eighty- 
fourth Exhibition of the Royal Academy ;—the 
Exhibition, we once more can emphatically say, 
now that no colossal crystal rival monopolizes 
national curiosity, and turns esthetical investiga- 
tions and enjoyments from their ancient channels 
into Hyde Park. We took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which the private-view day afforded to test 
the general effect, and linger over the more striking 
objects of merit, before the swelling tide of visitors 
should obstruct observation, or meetings, greetings 
and gossip distract the attention of the studious. 
We have a sort of faith in first impressions of things 
as well as of persons ; from a conviction that there 
is more truth in the subtle spirit of attraction and 
repulsion than is dreamed of in the philosophy of 
many,—or can be proved mathematically. — 
sudden and direct appeal is then made to the im- 
partial decision; and it speaks as the irresistible 
sentiment moves,—and reflects the real amount of 
feeling and truth to nature of which the artist, 
early to rise and late to rest, has toiled to make 
his works the exponent. Time, second thoughts, 
the judgment of others, and persuasion are apt 
subsequently to induce a modification of opinions 
for better or for worse ; but the first impressions of 
the competent are the cream, the essence of the 
judgment,—and may be compared to the free run- 
nings of the grapes, untrodden and before pressure 
is applied. The eye and the heart, without being 
metaphysical, reason well,—and one touch of natare 
makes the whole world kin. Only let the string 
be struck that is attuned to universal humanity, 
—and the response will echo truly. 
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It is not inappropriate as an introduction to our 
resent notice that we should congratulate our 
readers on the narrow escape of the edifice and the 
Exhibition on Saturday last, when the annual 
banquet took place. The tables for the dinner are 
always laid in the inner and largest room, which is 
lighted up for the occasion by a temporary con- 
trivance of gas lamps, suspended from the ceiling, 
and closely arranged in rows, on a square frame. 
During the sunlight an awning is drawn over these 
lamps ;—and this curtain, in the afternoon, when 
the cloth was laid, accidentally took fire. The 
workmen were absent,—no ladders were at hand, 
—and water, had it been procurable, might have 
indeed saved the building, but must have de- 
stroyed the pictures. In this critical moment, the 
few members present boldly decided on closing the 
doors, excluding currents of air and the confusion 
of crowds, and trusting to the chance that the flames 
would burn themselves out on the scanty fuel of 
the awning without communicating to the wood- 
work. The event justified the hope, —after a 
terror to be counted by intensity, not by duration. 
The hand of the artist who narrated the scene to 
us two hours after its occurrence yet trembled while 
he spoke. 

It is no easy task to handle a subject so exten- 
siveas the Exhibition of 1852 :—in which noless than 
1,492 specimens of painting, drawing and sculp- 
ture are presented by some 866 contributors. On 
first looking round, the attempt to grapple with 
a collection so multitudinous seems almost hopeless, 
—and the final difficulty felt is, where to begin. 
But soon, the stars shine out, asserting themselves, 
—and each item takes its relative place.—Before, 
however, we proceed to describe what is actually 
here, let us say a word on what is not. 

In mentioning the planets which this year are 
absent from their wonted firmament, the first 
blank on the walls which strikes the eye is that 
made by the loss of Turner. In his case, “ the 
silver cord is loosed,”—and ‘‘take him for all 
in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 
Nature is chary of her choicest gifts; and the 
master-spirits who ‘‘are not finely touched but 
to fine issues,” come at long intervals. This poet 
painter was one of the chosen few for whom she 
lifts up a corner of the curtain of creation. To 
him she gave an eye to see, a soul to feel, and 
a hand obedient and skilful to embody herself in 
every chance and change. To him in every element 
of earth, air or water, in each phase of storm or 
sunshine, day or night, she revealed herself,—and 
she taught him to dip his brush in her own rain- 
bow. Caprice, ‘fine phrenzy,” and an -— grown 
dimmer, may in his later years have led this gifted 
artist into some extravagant use of colours, and 
into carelessness of form and drawing. But the 
very aberrations which his vigorous manhood 
would have rejected, and which reported of his 
genius even where the language was wildest, are 
consecrated by his loss :—and his chromatic corus- 
cations are now missed upon the walls which they 
have lighted up for so many years.—Then, neither 
Sir Charles Eastlake nor Sir Edwin Landseer are 
contributors this year :—though in each of those 
cases the cause of absence is temporary, and the 
book of the future is yet open. The demands on 
the President’s time occasioned by the Great Exhi- 
bition of last year probably account for his non- 
appearance on this his own immediate ground :— 
and private reasons, we understand, have pre- 
vented Sir Edwin Landseer from putting the last 
finish to far advanced works,—besides that, he is 
understood to be busy in preparing a gathering 
together of his scattered productions, with the view 
of exhibiting them in one collection.—The veteran 
Mulready has but a single work in this Exhi- 
bition—a refreshing little green bit of nature, 
taken from, and termed Blackheath Park.—Mr. 
Leslie, too, has but a single subject,—a Juliet 
meditating before she takes the Friar’s draught. 
—Mr. Herbert sends nothing;—Mr. Dyce only 
one work—a fine Michael-Angelesque cartoon 
study of a female. —To compensate for the 
absence or rarity of these familiar contributors, we 
notice the presence of several foreigners, —Winter- 
halter, Kretzschiner, Kuytenbrouwer, and others. 
We hail this spirit of ‘free trade” in Art, this self- 


relying challenge of our countrymen to the world ; 
and it was well urged by the President at the 
dinner on Saturday as one advantage to be gained 
by the erection of a building of more suitable 
accommodation, that e—too limited now for 
native exhibitors—would be thus obtained for the 
display of works by foreign artists. 

We must frankly avow that our first impressions 
of the Exhibition of 1852, taken as a whole, were 
not of the highest order. The collection is one of 
average interest and merit. As usual, full-length 
ladies and gentlemen are somewhat superabundant. 
The ladies moreover struck us as lack-a-daisical,— 
and the gentlemen as ultra-official and aldermanic. 
It would seem as if a prize had to be given for the 
best lord-mayor pose: these portraits — mostly 
destined for town-halls and quarter-session and 
council rooms—may escape the common destiny 
of elevation to garrets by grandchildren now un- 
born, or of a penal transportation to Wardour 
Street. We have the perennial stereotyped con- 
ventional attitudes. Some civilians appear dressed 
for the levee as deputy lord-lieutenants—others, 
grave statesmen and men of peace, are arranged 
like major-generals, with the bills to be brought 
in next session in their hands so designed and 
a as to represent either a commander's 

ton, a roll of paper, or a candle. Near them 
their fair partners and companions flutter in the 
last fashions ; while the artists, in obedience to 
the autocracy of French milliners, conceal the feet 
as if they were those of Madonnas of Spain, on 
which mortal man may not gaze, or belonged to 
specimens of the Bird of Paradise breed who are 
either apode or provided by Nature with marvel- 
lously short legs.—For the sake of a variety, 
then, to begin with a few of these portraits. 

The palm in this department has been awarded 
this year to Sir John Watson Gordon, president 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. The head of Lord 
Aberdeen (No. 75) is marked with the expression 
of thought and mild intelligence habitual to the 
original,—and triumphs over his coat of scarlet. 
Lord Rutherford (177), hung opposite, beams with 
cheerful acuteness, and struggles with legal frill, 
bands, and brief, of the most killing white,—to our 
taste, scarcely less painful to behold than the latter 
would be to peruse. The silken robes are excellently 
painted.—Mr. Grant’s portrait of The Right Hon- 
ourable B. D’Israeli (54) is marked with the cha- 
racter of a reflecting author, prescient of the cares 
of state and the “sweets of office” ;—but it is 
scarcely the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ or the keen 
sarcastic epigrammatic assailant and debater. In 
a word, the portrait is too sentimental. The 
same artist’s portrait of Lady Caroline Stirling (54) 
presents the natural and easy position of one 
wrapped in meditation. The velvet drapery is 
rich and well coloured. An equestrian full-length 
of Six William Fraser, of the Life Guards (19) 
affords room for the strongest points of Mr. Grant’s 
pencil. Here we have truth and nature. No 
mistake of age or profession is made,—no Athenian 
sage is put into masquerade by an army tailor.— 
A manly young soldier sits firmly on his coal black 
steed—as he should. The picture is boldly and 
freely painted, with powerful decided colour,— 
and damages we fear by accidental position one of 
Mr. Grant’s happiest efforts and one of the most 
interesting female portraits in the whole Exhibi- 
tion, Lady Londesborough (195). She is attired 
in a white bernous,—a bold experiment. There is 
something in the shadows of the column and the 
cloud rather harsh and wanting in continuity ; but 
our sympathy is enlisted by the high-bred air of 
the lady and her expression of retiring modesty. 
The transparency of delicate complexion is excel- 
lently rendered :—and we recognize in the careful 
thought and execution that Mr. Grant is tighten- 
ing his armour, now that so many younger com- 
— in the arduous race of painting female 

auty are springing up around him.—We were 
less satisfied with the stoop in the attitude of his 
Countess of Kintore (121),—a full-length. The 
satin drapery is happier. 

The veteran Pickersgill seems determined to die 
with harness on his back,—and still to add to his 
many Art-triumphs. There may perhaps be some- 





thing inesthetic in the very atmosphere of Chan- 


cery. Something overpowering there is in the 
too carefully painted gold embroidery and well 
polished shoe,—in the awful wig, which, how- 
ever, with its grey tints softens lawyers’ flesh and 
gives tone to parchment,—or something unpre- 

ssessing in the physiognomy of Lord Truro, the 
ate Chancellor. Whatever the cause, his por- 
trait (61) is less satisfactory to us than we trust 
it will be to the attornies in Chancery Lane for 
whom their former colleague has been painted. 
No. 110 is a full-length portrait by the same 
artist of Sir Charles Napier. The head, the le 
eye and the military character are happily caught. 
Again we were displeased with the costume,— 
gold embroidery on the plain blue coat, a most 
crimson sword of honour held awkwardly in the 
left hand, and a hat in the other. All these ac- 
cessories are no doubt regimental and historical ; 
but they kill the fine head, which should be the 
principal and emphatic object.—This sort of 
suicidal result is painfully exemplified in many 
female portraits in this Exhibition. There are 
honourable exceptions :—and we will here allude 
as such, en passant, to Lady Duff Gordon, by Mr. 
H. W. Phillips (531). It is tastefully and quietly 
painted, with masculine severity, and all that is 
accidental and unimportant is kept rigidly subser- 
vient to the main purpose, the head, which is full 
of character, individuality and truth. Nor must 
we pass over the beautiful picture of Miss Emily 
Yelverton (182), by Mr. P. D. Herrick. It is a 
triumph of scientific blending of colours. Both 
these latter artists must be placed among our rising 
young men of great promise. 

We do not profess, however, on the present occa- 
sion to go into full details of the portraits,—which 
we have been able to examine but imperfectly. The 
crowds, since the Exhibition opened, have been 
unusually great, and the pictures are with difficulty 
seen. Possibly the Crystal Palace, which drew its 
visitors by the hundred thousand, has given a spur 
to sight-seeing, and helped to swell the numerical 
attendance. During the first week, too, the 
exhibitors—their name is Legion—throng in and 
search with beating hearts for their own creations, 
lost in the multitude, or ruthlessly hung up by the 
most unpopular of executioners, who, in the im- 
possibility to please everybody, resign themselves 
to the ill will and reproaches of all, They are 
compelled often to consider size and shape before 
subject and colour. Thus the best considered 
effects are liable to be destroyed or injured by the 
accidental vicinity of an inharmonious neighbour, 
who inspires any sentiment but love. This is one 
of the injurious effects of public Exhibitions. 
Successful pictures may indeed offer examples 
to the student of difficulties met and vanquished, 
and thus excite a generous rivalry and com- 
petition :—but the location is a lottery, and an 
accident to which Art ought not to be exposed. 
We have noticed the mischief done by a casual 
juxta-position to Mr. Grant’s most elegant portrait ; 
and now cite another case, that of Antwerp (69) by 
Mr. David Roberts,—which appeared to us full a 
tone too low from the glitter near it, and conse- 
quently less effective than when seen in the artist’s 
studio. This year his pictures—three in number 
—are among the great attractions of the Academy. 
Differing from each other in subject and in treat- 
ment, they offer evidence of his fertility of concep- 
tion and of his rapid, easy and masterly execution . 
No. 871 occupies the place of honour in the middle 
room. The subject is, the Interior of the Cathedral 
of St. Stephen’s, Vienna. The canvas is large and 
oblong in form,—and the picture is treated with 
much originality. The distant high altar sparkles 
at the extremity of the central nave, the focus of 
the seene,—which the spectator beholds from under 
an elliptical arch that stems the foreground and 
frames in the composition. Some critics have con- 
sidered the span too great :—but this is an artistical 
picture, not an architectural elevation. At any 
rate, the substance and solidity of the arch adds to 
the lightness of the delicate tracery,—while the 
deep warm shadows contrast with the varied lights 
of the interior. To the right, an open door admits 
the day-light,—white, when compared to a dimmer 
colour that comes in from a cloister. The aisles 





are filled with a vapoury atmosphere produced by 
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rays—that vary and break the perpendicular lines 
—passing through storied windows of painted glass, 
and by the infinite candles on the altar; while a 
ticher, warmer glory blaze introduced in the arch 
relieves the monotony of the subdued tints, and 
gives a gorgeous yellowness to the high altar. The 
prevailing sentiment of the picture is, size, space, 
and depth. The lineal and aerial perspective 
leaves nothing to be wished for: and we hardly 
remember a picture in which the feeling of con- 
cavity is more truly or forcibly brought out. 
The notion of height is increased by the arch 
which by concealing the roof calls the imagination 
‘into play, and lets fancy rear up to the top of its 
‘bent the vaulted aisles. The uniformity of the 
space of the principal nave is got over by chequered 
gleams thrown on the pavement, and by groups 
of peasants, penitents, mendicants, grave-diggers, 
and all that picturesque mélée of age and sex, 
rank, rag and tatter peculiar to Roman Catholic 
churches,—where the serious and solemn jostles 
with daily ordinary life. Yet, with all this full- 
ness there is no confusion. The multitude falls 
naturally into its. place,—and is kept subservient 
to the leading idea, the reality of the scene. The 
subject is filled throughout; and is gay without 
being gaudy,—although the side chapels are deco- 
rated with banners and columns, relics and rarities, 
and lighted up as buffets.—Mr. Roberts’s second 
picture is a mid-day scene at Venice (34), taken in 
front of the Palace of the Doge. It is needless to 
describe a locality so familiar—yet one so charm- 
ing, unique, and national as to be acceptable how- 
ever often repeated. Mr. Roberts has treated the 
subject in his best manner. The warm-tinted 
Palace, with its open galleries, stands forth from a 
purple-toned sky; while upper clouds, undulating 
and waving, vary the horizontal lines of the build- 
ings,—as does the sparkling water-way in the fresh 
canal caused by the passing of the ships and gon- 
dolas. These skim about, and in form and tint, 
especially the latter, aid the perspective which is 
carried deeply up the canal.—The third picture of 
Mr. Roberts, Antwerp (69), is a subject after the 
artist’s heart. The setting sun gilds the lace-work 
tracery of the filagree Cathedral spire; the colours 
melt into the air, getting tenderer as they vanish 
‘into height — which is a trifle too great; the 
mass of shadows are kept beneath, and con- 
centrated on the street, buildings and vessels, 
—while the light is artistically brought down, 
and creeps from the roofs to the left until it 
balances itself brightly in the pellucid water of the 
foreground.—These three varied results of Mr. 
Roberts’s summer excursion last year to the 
Adriatic, Venice, and Belgium have passed into the 
£ollection of one possessor,—and under circum- 
stances deserving of mention. Mr. Cubitt,—under 
whose wand a suburb of palaces, Belgravia, has 
arisen,—long desirous of adding to his collection a 
specimen of this artist, was invited when these 
three pictures were finished to a private view, pre- 
paratory to their exhibition. They were all sub- 
mitted to his choice, and the prices separately 
named. After a short but silent contemplation, 
“T will take them all,” was the reply.—‘‘ Nay,” 
said the artist, “(I am under promise to other 
friends, who must have their turn after your first 
selection.” Mr. Cubitt was pressing,—and the 
flattered painter softened. ‘‘ Well, I will wait 
until five o’clock,—and then if my other patrons 
fail to come, the three shall be yours.” The hour 
struck :—and 1,200/. was paid for pictures which 
might, we understand, have been parted with at a 
profit even on Saturday last. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 

Four years have now elapsed since—urged no 
less by the increasing appreciation of Art in the 
public mind than by the absence of adequate 
means for ministering to that desire—the Society 
which now bears the name of the ‘‘ National Insti- 
tution of Fine Arts” was first formed, on the prin- 
ciple of gratuitous exhibition. As far as that 
principle was concerned, the experiment was not 
successful,—owing to what cause we shall not now 
stop to inquire ; but the talent developed by it 
was a sufficient justification of the resolve to con- 
tinue to stand alone, and submit at the same time 


to the shilling ordeal. This venture succeeded. 
A wider recognition of the merits of the exhibitors 
was the consequence,—and the public showed that 
it was not unwilling to pay for the discovery. The 
‘National Institution” gained ground,—and it 
may now fairly be said that the experimental process 
is over. 

Having watched the progress of this Society 
from the beginning, it gives us pleasure to record, 
not only the actual advance of those of its members 
who made legitimate Art their study, but the 
departure from -false principles of such as had 
worshipped vain idols, or—what is tantamount to 
a departure—that tacit repudiation of them which 
has caused their works to disappear from the walls 
of this Exhibition. The Pre-Raphaelites have no 
exponent here this year. Mr. Deverel has fled, 
we know not where,—and Mr. Collinson, though 
his manner is still hard, is truthful in his individu- 
ality without greatly overstepping ‘‘the modesty 
of Nature.” 

The President of this Institution, Mr. R. Scott 
Lauder, still prefers his claim to range in the highest 
region of Art,—and continues by the character 
of his principal works te substantiate that claim: 
—not, however, without dispute. The greatest 
effort which he has yet made is, an attempt to 
impart originality to The Crucifixion (No. 72). In 
this object he has succeeded,—but at the sacrifice, 
we fear, of more than he has gained. We are not 
such sticklers for precedent as to insist on the un- 
hesitating adoption of certain formule because they 
have been adhered to by the greatest masters,— 
but we hold that the departure from precedent 
should be justified by something more than mere 
singularity. Genius takes its own course,—not 
by discarding what it has learnt of excellent, but 
by superadding the beauty of its own conceptions. 
The representation of the agony of the Redemption 
has experienced as many modes of treatment as 
there have been great minds engaged by the sub- 
ject; but whether more or less idealized or literally 
rendered, the universal rule has been to exhibit 
the crucified Saviour under the form of one who 
suffers the most ignominious death. The conse- 
quence has been the all but entire exposure of the 
naked figure. Mr. Lauder, however, has thought 
fit to envelope his subject in drapery,—leaving only 
the head, the right arm, the left hand, and the left 
foot exposed ; and the stiff perpendicular lines into 
which it falls are not only offensive to the eye 
—hbesides withdrawing attention from the finer 
parts of the picture,—but the expedient suggests 
the notion that it was chiefly resorted to for the 
purpose of avoiding a difficulty. We do not believe 
that this was Mr. Lauder’s motive; but every one 
will admit that it is much easier to give expression 
to a part than to the whole,—and that some of the 
highest qualities of Art are necessarily ignored by 
the concealment of the figure. Apart from this 
objection, we have high commendation to bestow. 
Mr. Lauder has chosen the moment when the 
mortal throe is just past, and the bowed head de- 
notes that the great Expiation has been made. In 
the features of the Sufferer are still traces of the 
agony that wrung from him, while living, the de- 
solate appeal with which he cried to his Father,— 
but they are “‘ o’er-informed” by the spiritual power 
that sustained him through the dreadful trial. The 
divine lineaments are not so serene as to leave no 
tokens of the struggle, nor so distorted by pain as 
to obscure the victory of mind over matter. In 
all the adjuncts of the picture Mr. Lauder ex- 

hibits a grand and sublime conception. The base 
of the cross is not visible, and the tree of Cal- 
vary stands alone; and through the darkness 
and tempest that prevailed at the ineffable hour 
a lurid gleam is breaking, which partially reveals 
the gloomy character of the scene and sheds a ray 
of light around the Redeemer. There is no ques- 
tion but Mr. Lauder has greatly added to his re- 
putation by this picture. Christ teaching Humility 
(167) —a favourite theme with this artist, and 
already represented by him in earlier exhibitions— 
possesses many attractive qualities:—its greatest 
merits being, harmony of colour and variety of ex- 
pression. Many of the female faces have great 
beauty, and character is strongly marked in all. 


crouched in sullen hate, is a fine type of the faith 
which exalted ‘“‘the law” above love, but now 
succumbs to the gentler influence. Wornanly 
tenderness and childish innocence are also wel] 
defined,—and the features of Christ, if not altogether 
free from conventionality, are calm and expressive, 
Mr. Lauder has two other subjects,—Portrait of » 
Lady (180), quiet in tone and delicately handled,— 
and Portrait of a Gentleman (193), freely drawn 
and vigorously limned. 
Mr. J. Eckford Lauder has contributed two 
pictures, boti: of which have considerable merit, 
Master Walter Scott and his friend Sandy Ormistoun 
(28) illustrates that passage in the great novelist’s 
life where he tells us, in his autobiography, that he 
had ‘‘the first consciousness of existence.” He ig 
represented, a boy of some seven or eight years old, 
sitting on a bank at Sandy Knowe, listening to the 
wild border legends which are poured into bis ear 
by Auld Sandy Ormiston, ‘called from the most 
dignified part of his function ‘the Cow Bailie.’” 
The rapt attention of young Walter and the energy 
of the old man are well expressed. Sandy, with wide 
spread hands, is full of his subject; and the earnest 
look of his hearer shows that he has got a good 
listener. The contrast between the rugged features 
of the aged hind and the tender lineaments of the 
thoughtful boy, while both are warmed by the same 
theme, greatly heightens the interest of the subject. 
The landscape is faithfully descriptive of border 
scenery,—and two dogs, introduced as very natural 
accessories, are well painted. Naomi and her 
Daughters-in-law (94) is a picture of higher pre- 
tension. It represents the scene when, after the 
deaths of Naomi’s husband and her two sons, the 
afflicted matron counsels her Moabitish daughters- 
in-law to return to their own people,—a counsel 
which Orpah followed, but Ruth, who ‘‘ clave unto” 
Naomi, resisted with that touching solicitation, 
“< Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee,” which is one of the most poetical 
passages in the Old Testament. The composition 
of the group is full of feeling and nature. Naomi 
stands between the widowed pair; her face is turned 
towards Orpah, who is taking leave,—while at her 
feet, with her features concealed in the extremity 
of her grief, sits the stedfast-minded Ruth. There 
are great sweetness and dignity in the coun- 
tenance of Naomi, and the natural sorrow of Orpah 
is well expressed. The figures are well drawn, the 
draperies flow freely, the flesh tints are firm and 
pure, and the colouring is rich and well toned. 
Mr. H. Barraud deals also with Scriptural sub- 
jects,—and, as we have formerly had occasion to 
observe, adds little to their impressiveness by his 
mode of treating them. Go, and sin no more (8) is 
tame and conventional,—and The Beloved Disciple 
(138) is an ambitious, but not effective work. We 
are much better pleased with The Martyrdom 
of Saint Stephen (151),—which is well drawn and 
coloured, and in which the sentiment is more 
natural. Mr. Barraud’s minor works are open to no 
objection. Zhe Savoyard (28) is a clever bit of 
reality;—and hisanimal pieces, Alderney Cattle (104) 
and The Court Yard (283), are spirited and truthful. 
Mr. E. Armitage has two subjects. His Head 
of a Bucchante (38), though drawn in a large and 
vigorous manner, is cold in colour and defective in 
expression. The features of the Bacchante wear 
rather the look of repentance after excitement than 
the frantic joyousness of the torch-bearing priestess 
madly shouting ‘‘ Evoe” at the rites of the wine- 
god Liber. Very different in character, and very 
successful in its execution, is, Sunday Trading—@ 
Hard Case (60); in which a young girl, squalid and 
dirty but still pretty, is endeavouring to vend her 
illicit wares, but is driven from her stall by 4 
policeman, whose shadow thrown upon the wall is 
the only indication of his approach. There 18 
something of caricature in the manner in which 
this expedient has been carried out; but the delin- 
quent’s face and attitude-—the raised elbow and 
half-defiant frown in particular—are very natural. 
Mr. H. Hemsley, who is making himself a name, 
and treads worthily in the footsteps of Webster, 
has three or four clever pictures. The most 
noticeable is, Zhe Warrener’s Boy (56). Its quiet 
truthfulness is admirable. The boy is coming home 
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stopping on the road to whistle for his dog. This | 


js all the subject; but, without being elaborated, it 
js treated with so much completeness that nothing 
more is wanting. All the details are excellent,— 
but the boy’s face is very Nature. Mending a Sail 
(82), an old fisherman busy at his occupation, with 
a child looking on, affords another proof of Mr. 
Hemsley’s powers of observation and execution,— 
and Waiting for a Reversionary Interest (146) has 
in it a great deal of quiet humour. In this last 
there are three figures,—a boy, a girl, and a dog: 
—the boy is eating, the dog expecting a share 
which has been promised but withheld, and the 
girl is laughingly watching the scene. It is a 
clever bit, well grouped, and well coloured. It is 
the custom at this Exhibition to affix the prices at 
which all the pictures are to be sold :—it would 
not surprise us if at some future day, not very 
remote, Messrs. Christie & Manson should obtain 
atleast double the figure marked opposite these 
pictures of Mr. Hemsley’s. 

Mr. D. Pasmore is not unskilful in the composi- 
tion of his subjects, and when he pleases to be dis- 
tinct can tell his story with sufficient plainness. 
But the error of “ mystification,” against which we 
warned him two years since, when first we became 
acquainted with his works, prevails in by far the 

ter part of them. They lack concentration; 
and though Mr. Pasmore isa free colourist, he will 
never be able to turn his ability to the right account 
until he shall have learnt how to distribute it in just 
proportion. Clever in design as many of his sub- 
jects are, their effect is lost by this inequality, and 
for want of tone they look smeared and blurred. 
These remarks apply especially to The Poor Tra- 
véller’s Appeal (4), which is of so undefined a cha- 
racter that we scarcely know where one part ends 
and another begins. The Cavalier’s Toast (145) and 
An Attractive Tune (204) share in the same defect, 
though in a minor degree. The Village Belle (71), 
by the same artist, would have been more attrac- 
tive had her finery been less conspicuous. 

Mr. W. Crabb in Black Agnes of Dunbar (31) 
evinces considerable power both of drawing and 
expression. The defence of this heroine’s castle 
against the assault of the English consisted as much 
in the use of her tongue as in the employment of 
the arbalist ; and the legend in the catalogue tells 
us that “‘ when the stones from the engines of the 
besiegers struck upon the battlements, she directed 
one of her maidens to wipe off the dust with a 
white napkin, a species of female defiance which 
greatly annoyed the English soldiers.” Mr. Crabb’s 
“Black Agnes” is boldly standing in the midst of 
her maidens and cross-bowmen, fully exposed tothe 
missiles of the enemy, but utterly careless of their 
effect,—and her countenance well expresses the 
taunting sarcasms which she is hurling against 
her foes. The group is well composed, but the 
colouring is rather confused. Paris and the Nymph 
none (17) does not tell its story so well. The 
nymph is supposed to be reproaching the son of 
Priam for his desertion; but as she stands in 
Mr. Crabb’s picture with her hands behind her 
as if they were tied, she has less the air of 
one who upbraids than of a girl being cate- 
chised. Mr. Crabb must again be reminded of 
defective colouring;—his draperies and sky are 

We have no objection to make either as to 
drawing, colour or expression in his portraits.— 
A Boy (136) is painted in a fine broad manner; and 
80 is A Gentleman (61). 

There is a great deal of nice sentiment in Mr. J. 
G. Middleton's pictures. The Village Letter Writer 
44), his largest and most elaborate work, is painted 
with much truth and feeling. The expression 
of the girl who is dictating the letter, and whose 
lover is listening in the distance, is modest and 
thoughtful, and contrasts well with that of the 
laughing maidens who stand beside her. Theshrewd 

scribe who is “‘ waiting for more” is clever and 
truthful. The colouring is clear and well toned ; 
and while the details are carefully painted, there is 
breadth in the general effect. The Song of the Sea 
(32), a girl with a shell at her ear, is simple and 
pretty. The face is a sweet one and its expression 
very natural. Mr. Middleton has two female por- 
traits,—one in the costume ofa Contadina (144), 
and the other A Spanish Lady (195). Both are 





pleasing and well coloured, and have an air of 
truth. 

Mr. M‘Ian, who enters so fully into the romance 
of his own country, has a singular but striking 
picture called Lord Soulis (80). It is founded on 
an old Scottish ballad which describes the feudal 
lord of Hermitage Castle seeking to know, from a 
sprite called Red Cap, the death he was doomed to 
die. Lord Soulis is shown sitting, with clasped 
hands, in a chair in the centre of a charmed circle, 
traced on the floor of a vaulted chamber of his 
castle,—and before him, on a table, lie magical 
books, a horoscope on parchment, and other mystic 
appliances of the black art. He is in complete 
armour, except his head and hands, which are bare. 

Cap, who has been evoked, is also seated, on 
the table, with his feet resting upon an iron-bound 
chest that stands beside it,—and is answering the 
Baron's question :—while, with gibing gestures imi- 
tative of their leader, a host of sprites are dimly 
visible amid the vapour which escapes from a metal 
vessel that stands on the floor. The thoughtful 
features of Lord Soulis are marked with the calm- 
ness and resolution of a man who has sought to 
know “by the worst means the worst”; and the 
malicious scowl of the imp significantly proclaims 
him to be one of those who “ palter with us in a 
double sense,” who ‘‘ keep the word of promise to 
our ear and break it to our hope.” The unearthly 
character of the scene is well sustained by the 
cloud of demons who float on the murky air of 
the donjon vault,—and all the accessories are in 
excellent keeping, and painted with great skill. 
But a subject which excites more real emotions 
than all the weird visions that ever were raised 
is presented to us by Mrs. M‘Ian. Itis called The 
Highlands 1852 (245),—and represents the eviction 
of a whole strath of inhabitants, whose future 
home now lies beyond the broad ocean. There is no 
questioning the agonizing reality of the scene; and, 
patent as are the facts which gave rise to it, the 
talent of Mrs. M‘Ian has proved equal to the task 
of transferring it to canvas. It is a fearful tale of 
compelled emigration,—the emigrants being of a 
nation whose children, despite their propensity to 
wander, cling to the recollection of their native 
hearths with a fondness which finds scarcely a paral- 
lel elsewhere. The emigrants are of all ages, and 
every sad variety of expression tells how their 
hearts are wrung in parting for ever from the 
land they love. The execution of this picture is no 
less able than the conception of it is fine. 

We have said that Mr. Collinson has in a great 
degree broken through the trammels of the Pre- 
Raphaelite heresy, and given himself back to nature 
without distortion. Mrs. M‘Ian’s work leads us 
naturally to that of Mr. Collinson, intituled The Emi- 
gration Scheme (286),—where a scene somewhat 
similar in character takes place in one of the homes 
of England. The family—in humble life—have 
just received a letter from Australiacounselling emi- 
gration, which has been read, and is undergoing 
serious consideration by the head of the family, 
while a younger man beside him has caught hope- 
fully at the prospects which it opens,—prospects 
still further set forth in an Australian news- 
paper that a boy is eagerly reading. Two women 
and two children complete the group, each of the 
former betraying a strong anxiety,—one for the 
sickly child that must die before the departure of 
the family,—-the other for what she leaves behind. 
The conflicting emotions to which the “scheme” 
has given rise are very naturally expressed ; and 
though there is somewhat of hardness in the treat- 
ment, the picture isa great advance upon Mr. Col- 
linson’s previous efforts. 

Mr. W. Underhill surprises us by his St. John in 
the Wilderness (162). The beauty and innocence 
of the faithful Saint have all the charm of a Mu- 
rillo. The subject is handled with a free and 
masterly touch ; the drawing is firm, the colouring 
pure, and the expression very sweet. Altogether, 
there is nothing in this Exhibition that has pleased 
us more than this work of Mr. Underhill. Neither 
is his other picture, Gypsies in a Barn (199), with- 
out considerable merit. e group of children 
shows in what direction his strength lies, —and in 
the management of light and colour he is very 


happy. 





We must here close our present notice, with the 
intention of returning to the subject as soon as our 
space permits. 





Fing-Art Gossip. — Six months ago [No. 
1257] we spoke of the railing in front of the 
British Museum, as far as it was then executed. 
It is not yet completed :—but at length we behold 
the entrance gates,—consequently see the whole 
design, as what remains to be done will be only 
in continuation of the railing already put up. 
In the unfavourable opinion formerly exp 
by us not only do we persist, but we find greater 
cause for complaint even than we could then 
have anticipated. It is unlucky for Sir Robert 
and Mr. Sydney Smirke that they are the twin 
architects of the Museum, — since, while frater- 
nizing in taste, they pull in diametrically opposite 
directions. The latter has shown himself more 
ambitious than discreet; for if what he has done 
causes the building to appear stern even to sulki- 
ness—and in some respects mean also,—his own 
work shows, in comparison with the architecture to 
which it is attached, as preposterously fantastical 
and finical,—smacking strongly of Wardour Street- 
rococo. Setting aside the marvellous discrepanc 
between the railing generally and the edifice Which 
it incloses —and to which it is certainly not ‘‘ DEcUS: 
et tutamen,”—no two features could well be more 
repugnant to each other than the gates and the piers 
between which they are placed. While the latter 
might be called Greek Doric in character, it would 
be a compliment to the former to call them Borro- 
minian in idea and design. The introduction of 
diminutive metal columns as standards betweem 
the several gates is by no means a happy conceit. 
On the absurdity of erecting—with money which 
might have been applied to so many better purposes 
—a costly screen to mask that which has been so. 
many years making itself comely with the inten- 
tion, as might be supposed, of being at last seen, we 
have already remarked. The inconsistency and 
extravagance are the less excusable because of the 
inappropriateness of forms and the inelegance of 
general design. Partly in consequence of the bulk 
and heaviness of much of the railing, and partly 
owing to the full brown hue given to it, the gen- 
eral appearance is that rather of painted wood-work 
than of metal work. Nor does the gilding at all 
contribute to magnificence :—on the contrary, it is 
so applied as to give the whole a very spotty and 
tinselly, not to i a gilt-gingerbread, look.—But 
the unveiling of the gates has also revealed, what 
might have been very well known before, the utter 
unfitness of a gilt railing to stand the tests of a. 
climate like ours. The gates in their newness 
glitter like the Lord Mayor’s coach—or like the 
entrance gates to California,—and in their span- 
newness have actually very nearly extinguished the 
gilding of that portion of the railing which was 
uncovered only six months ago. In five years, of alb 
the gilding which has been squandered at such cost 
how much will remain ? 

Our town readers may have noticed in turning 
over their catalogues of the present Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, that a rumour which has been 
for some little time current in the world of Art 
is there virtually confirmed. Among the list of 
offices and officers, the Professorship of Painting in. 
the Royal Academy, held for some time past by 
Mr. Leslie, is there designated as vacant by the 
fact of no professor’s name having been placed 
opposite the office. We have not heard any name 
yet mentioned as that of Mr. Leslie’s probable 
successor. 

The detailed account of theexpenditure for 1851 
under the head of civil contingencies contains two 
payments for ‘‘various public services” that will 
interest the artist. One is, a sum of 200/. to “‘T. 
Uwins, keeper of the National Gallery,—being the 
expenses of himself and Mr. Woodburn in proceed- 
ing to Venice on the occasion of the sale of the 
Manfrini collection of pictures at that place ;”"— 
the other is, a payment of 105/., being the “‘amount 
issued for the purchase of six paintings of old public 
buildings in London, added to the collection of 
Hampton Court Palace.” The pictures at Hamp- 
ton Court are accessories of importance :—but what 


about the Manfrini sale? ere any purchases 
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made? Did Messrs. Uwins and Woodburn report 
to the Trustees on their return,—and if so, where 
is their report? 
Some fine Rembrandt etchings, the property of 
a descendant of the famous Burgomaster Six, have 
been recently sold at Amsterdam, and brought good 
rices. Six was the friend of Rembrandt, and some 
of the latter’s happiest works both with the brush 
and with the etching needle preserve the thought- 
ful looks of the patron of the burly painter. The 
gem of the collection was, the rare etching of the 
Advocate Tolling, of which but eight impressions 
are known—two in the British Museum, and 
one in the Bibliothtque at Paris,—all the others 
being in the keeping of English collectors. The Six 
impression sold for 1,510 guilders—equal, auction- 
duty included, to 150/. It was bought by Paul & 
Dominic Colnaghi, and has since been purchased 
of them by a private collector in this country. The 
Pole Carew copy of this exquisite etching sold in 
London in 1835 for 220/.,—and when re-sold at 
Amsterdam in 1847 at Baron Verstolk’s sale 
brought 1,800 guilders. At the same Six sale 
a tolerable impression of the second state of the 
‘Hundred Guilder’ print sold for 451 guilders. 
Other prices were — good :—witness the large 
plate of the ‘ omo’ bringing 190 guilders,— 
the e plate of the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ 
230 guilders,—the ‘ Three Trees,’ 355 guilders,— 
the ‘ Three Cottages’ (second state), 315 guilders, — 
‘Landscape with the Pointed Tower,’ 300 guil- 
ders, —‘St. Francis Praying’ (on India paper), 
315 guilders, and ‘Sylvius’—({in an undescribed 
early state) 248 guilders. Many of the choice? rari- 
ties have crossed the English Channel :—for in no 
country does Rembrandt command better prices | 





than he does in England. 

Nearly at the same time that English collectors 
were opening their purse-strings at Amsterdam, 
they were called to stretch them still wider at | 
Paris in order to secure even a few of the gems of | 
the collection of M. B. Delessert—a well known 
collection containing fair specimens of all the 
schools of engraving. Here Rembrandt's ‘Hun- 
dred Guilder’ print brought 1,020 francs; while 
the large plate of the ‘Ecce Homo’ and a splendid 
first state of ‘ Cottages by a Road-side,’ both also 
by Rembrandt, sold one for 1,200 the other for 
1,560 francs. The little ‘Crucifix’ by Albert 
Diirer (the original according to Bartsch) brought 
430 francs,—and a noble impression of ‘The Pro- 
digal Son,’ by the same artist, 245 francs. The 
Mare Antonio’s went still higher. “The ‘ St. Law- 
rence’ (with the two forks) sold for 2,100 francs ; 
the ‘Judgment of Paris’ for 2,030 francs ; the 
‘Adam and Eve’ for 1,520 francs; the ‘ Last 
Supper’ for 901 francs; the ‘St. Cecilia’ for 870 
francs,—and the ‘ Galatea’ for 820 francs. ‘‘ These 
be good prices,” as George Robins used to say, 
imitating the ‘‘ These be good rhymes,” the favour- 
ite commendation bestowed by old Alexander 
Pope on the boyish verses of his son. 

From Berlin it is stated that Professor Hensel 
has completed the portrait of his brother-in-law, 
the late illustrious Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, which 
had been commissioned by the King for the Gallery 
of Celebrated Contemporary Germans which he has 
created in the Marble Palace of Potsdam. The 
portrait has been executed after the sketch taken 
by Mr. Hensel in the Cathedral of Leipsic during 
the performance of the funeral ceremonies to Men- 
delssohn—which took place at night, and during 
which, it will be remembered, the coffin of the 
composer stood open. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Mr. C. SALAMAN’S EVENING CONCERT, Hanover Rooms, 


WEDNESDAY, May 19.—Vocalists: Mdlle. de Treffz and Miss 

Louisa Pyne, Herr Staudig] and Mr. Swift. Instrumentalists: 

Messrs. Sivori, Piatti, Bottesini, RK. Blagrove, Briccialdi, Lazarus, 

Zeiss, Aptommas, and an. Conductor, Mr. Osborne. 

—Tickets, 78., of the Musicsellers and of Mr. Salaman ; Reserved 

Seats, 10a, 6d., only of Mr. Salaman, 36, Baker Street, Portman 
quare, 





EXETER HALL.—New Oratorio, DANIEL (6th Chapter), by 
George Lak y x. ‘ . Mendelssohn 
Psalm 55, ebe: 
—Misses Messent, Stewart, Felton , Messrs. Sims Ree 

cklan: , and ‘H. Phillips; with Band and 
Chorus of nearly 700 Performers.—Tickets, 3e., 58. 108. 6d., at 
Addison’s, 210, Regent Street, and.all Musicsellers. 





M. EMILE PRUDENT has the honour to announce that he 
wi Crag MORNING CONCERT, at Willis’s Kooms, 
on 5 é 


i May 29, when he will perform some New Com- 
tions for the Pianoforte. Full particulars to be had of Messrs. 
Boseey & Co., 28, Holles-street. 





Mrs. ANDERSON’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT.—Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.— Under the imm 
diate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, THE QUEEN.— 
Mrs. ANDERSON (Pianiste to Her Majesty, the Queen, and 
Musical Instructress to Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal) 
has the honour to inform her Patrons and Friends, that her 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take ry at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on WEDNESDAY, 
June 2nd, 1852, commencing at half-past One o’clock precisely ; on 
which occasion, by an arrangement effected with the Directors (in 
addition to several eminent Performers), she is enabled to engage 
the principal Artistes, and also the magnificent Band and Chorus 
of that unrivalled Establishment. Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Tickets 
and Boxes to be had of Mrs. Anderson, 31, Manchester-street, 

anchester-square, at Box-Office of the Theatre, and at the 
principal Musicsellers and Libraries —Mrs. Anderson 
solicits an early application for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets. 


Mr. JOHN PARRY’S PORTFOLIO FOR CHILDREN OF 
ALL AGES.—Mr. Joun Paxry will have ivi 








ay 17, commencing at 
half-past Eight.—Tickets to be had of the principal Musicsellers. 
Stalls to only of Messrs. C. Ollivier, 41, New Bond Street, 
and of Messrs. R. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street. Private Boxes 
may be taken at the Hall. 





Herr HILer’s Compositions.—One of the 
most interesting and satisfactory mornings which 
we have recently passed was that of Thursday, 
when Herr Ferdinand Hiller gave a performance 
consisting of a selection from such of his own music 
as comes within the limits of chamber execution. 
Assisted by Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and 
Mdlle. Clauss, Herr Hiller treated us to instrumen- 
tal compositions in several styles—a Duett alla 
Fantasia, also studies for the pianoforte and violin, 
—a Sonata with violoncello,—a brilliant Duett 
for two pianofortes on Weber’s ‘ Lutzow’s Wild 
Chase,’ and some studies, notturni, &c. for piano- 
forte alone. In addition, some of his vocal music 
was sung by Madame C. Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Herren Reichart and Staudigl—comprising speci- 
mens from ‘Jerusalem,’ an Oratorio,—an Italian 
Psalm for soprano solo—a lied from an opera— 
German ballads and settings of Scotch and English 
words. Thus a more honest and liberal exposi- 
tion of a composer’s powers could not within the 
limits have been made. To dissect—even to offer 
a catalogue raisonnée of so many unfamiliar works— 
would be here impossible; and the more so, since 
allof them were worthy of carefulattention and 
construction, as being all obviously the product of 
one who has something to say, and is thoroughly 
versed in the grammar and dictionary of the lan- 
guage in which he is speaking. There is form, 
moreover, in this music: an attribute which—in 
days like ours, when chaos seems coming apace— 
we are greatly satisfied to meet. The duett with 
violoncello is probably the best unfamiliar compo- 
sition for the two instruments extant—brilliant— 
elegant—well contrasted in its subjects, and likel 
to become popular. Some of the studies wit 
violin, too, pleased us tly. Among the vocal 
music—which has made its distinct impression on 
us—we prefer much the secular songs. The sacred 
compositions appeared too mixed in style, and 
heavy rather than serious: though parts of the 
long Italian Psalm were fine and elevated in 
tone. The settings of the words by Burns and by 
Longfellow, however, were the most to our taste: 
—far superior in shape and character to the speci- 
mens with German text given. On the whole,— 
hoping that we shall have opportunities of re- 
turning to many portions of this music more in 
detail,—the impression produced is, that Herr 
Hiller, if not precisely gifted with genius, possesses 
individual talent of a very high order, which means 
of a healthy quality ; and as such should be made 
much of by all lovers of sound music. He is also an 
admirable pianist, nervous, vigorous, and brilliant in 
no common degree: who ought to be heard in the 
Philharmonic orchestra. Generally, his music was 
excellently rendered: but in particular Miss Dolby 
must be specified, as having sung her part in the 
concert to perfection. 


MusicaL Union.—The Second Meeting of the 
Musical Union claims an extended notice because 
it introduced to us an unfamiliar composition by 
a writer alike interesting and unequal. A mono- 
graph on the life and writings of Schubert is 
much wanted. How being as he was a model 
composer in one form (that of the German ballad) 





writing as he did with that fertility and diligence 
which generally clear the vein of invention if it be 
clogged and balance a style should it want due 
proportion,—he still failed when he attempted most 
other forms of composition, is a fact well worth 
analyzing and illustrating from the large body of 
writings published and manuscript which he left 
behindhim. So far as we know Schubert’s instru- 
mental compositions, they are mostly based on 
vivid and novel thoughts and contain snatches of 
captivating melody. Yet they disappoint the ear 
owing to the tediousness of certain portions, un- 
supported by that power to bear along an idea 
which Beethoven and Bach employed so skilfully, 
yet so variously. The one Symphony by Schubert 
that we heard is in parts preposterously spun out, 


ait, | —80 also, is his Pianoforte Trio in £ flat, while in 


other portions it is patchy to puerility. The same 
remark may be applied to his Pianoforte Sonatas, 
Was tact the ingredient absent '—and may this 
want of tact have been caused by the st 
obscure life, and total avoidance of all intellectual 
interests save those of Music, which rumourascribes 
to Schubert ?—Or did the overgrowth of such a 
master spirit as Beethoven in his neighbourhood at 
once stimulate his genius and hamper his ex- 
pressive powers '—The latter suggestion occurred 
to us while listening to the Posthumous Quartett 
in D minor with which we were favoured by Mr. 
Ella on Tuesday last. Throughout this composition 
the subjects are capital (that of the final Presto, the 
best and most attractive movement, unmistakeably 
Beethoven-ish),—but throughout, also, the pro- 
gressions are crude, and the structure is clogged, 
as though the work had been wrought by one who 
was spurring himself to do something at variance 
with his nature. Rugged and strained are the 
epithets present to us; in spite of simplicity and 
nerve and sweetness in the originalthemes. Atten- 
tion was excited, but taste rarely satisfied by an 

assage in which the form and clothing have sue 
Riommaions beauty as we find in the most daring 
Quartetts produced during the period of Beethoven’s 
ripeness, The Quartett was led by Herr Joachim, 
who now stands next to Herr Ernst as reader of 
this kind of music, and who is superior to Herr 
Ernst in grandeur and certainty of tone. That 
nothing can be truer to Mendelssohn’s meaning 
than Herr Joachim’s playing of Mendelssohn’s 
music, his leading of the Master’s Pianoforte Trio 
in D, sufficiently demonstrated.—The great style, 
the vivacity, the simplicity without coldness or 
bareness which the work demands were there in 
full perfection. We cannot say quite as much for 
Madame Pleyel. Though this lady performed the 
scherzo and the final allegro assai with light, firm, 
and clear execution, in the andante she was too 
spasmodic and accentuated, — giving pressure 
where expression only is required and affectation for 
tenderness. On her former visit we noticed Madame 
Pleyel’s inferiority to herself in movements of this 

uality. If she would remember that want of 

epth is revealed, not concealed, by artifice, and 
not simulate what she does not feel, she would 
leave little to be desired :—since too little of the 
right expression is more easily forgiven than too 
much of the wrong quality. Besides this Trio, 
Madame Pleyel performed some brilliant music,— 
thus making the Matinée one of more than ordinary 
interest. 





M. Prupent’s Concert.—In these days of re- 
markable mechanism on the pianoforte a public 
player, however great his finger-perfection, can no 
longer hold his ground, unless he also possesses 
mind and manner. Both are exhibited by M. 
Prudent so as to produce an effect eminently agree- 
able and inspiriting. He seems able to animate his 
audience without tempting it into either the shal- 
lows or depths of Music. His tone is sound, sweet, 
solid: his hand is even and agile; having that un- 
faltering firmness which is so comfortable to the 
hearer as excluding all idea of fatigue or failure. If 
in M. Prudent’s playing there be a dash of what 
the French call chique—of something betwixt trick 
and real spirit—it simply substantiates his nation- 
ality, and is not wholly incompatible with the 
sound and satisfactory qualities necessary to 





—how overflowing as he was with ideas,—how 





every executive artist, be the glitter of viva 
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ity or the gloom of vr ever so imposing. 
A Frenchman is nothin if not brilliant. The 
universal humanity of Molitre’s comedy, — the 
stately grandeur of Corneille’s formal tragedy,— 
the solemn eloquence of Bossuet, not only glow 
with inward fervour : they also sparkle with light 
on the surface. Why the impression of unreality 
should have attached itself to such a characteristic 
cannot here be examined : let it suffice that such 
an idea has too long = man betwixt the poets 
andartists of France and the reputation and regard 
which they deserve. M. Prudent—to come to our 
subject—seems to us the type of the French pianist, 
who may not indeed be classed with the Moscheles’ 
and Chopins and the other great players, who have 
added lasting treasures to our stores of Music—but 
who still has a way with him belonging to his 
own country,—and who writes cleverly, if not with 
any very remarkable vigour of genius. In parti- 
pe a hunting Rondo with orchestra, pleased by 
its tuneable subject and gay spirit.—An attraction 
at his concert was ‘Absence,’ a song by M. Berlioz, 
charmingly scored and carefully sung by Herr 
Reichart.—Mdlle. Jetty Treffz re-appeared with a 
poor Song by Herr Kucken, sillier in the jingle 
of its words than her popular ‘Trab, trab,’—but 
the success—happily for common sense—did not 
keep pace with the silliness. Her voice, too, is 
worn: its wane having begun early, because her 
method of vocal cultivation has not been good. 


Orympi1c.—On Wednesday a play in five acts, 
called ‘The Warden of Galway,’ was produced at 
this theatre. It is the production of the Rev. 
Edward Groves, of Dublin, and many years ago was 
performed in that city, and throughout Ireland, 
with success—and then reviewed in our columns 
[Athen. No. 237, p. 303].—Thestory is of the Brutus 
kind. Walter Lynch, Warden of Galway (Mr. Henry 
Farren), has to his own son for the murder 
of a Spaniard on the high seas. The stern Judge 
resolves on doing his duty firmly; and because 
opposed by the townspeople, becomes so greatly 
excited that, hearing a popular tumult in the dis- 
tance, he hurries on the execution. It takes place 
just at the moment when his son’s wife rushes in 
with a pardon from superior authority,—all her 
efforts being rendered vain through his fatal pre- 
cipitancy. The paternal sentiment then suddenly 
overwhelms the inflexible minister of law,—and 
the too rigorous and hasty Judge feels that he has 
“murdered” his son. This dénodment was far from 
being palatable to the audience,—and the curtain 
fell to a storm of hisses, which reversed the decision 
that had previously been going in favour of the play. 








Muscat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—It may be 
of some service to state that M. Benedict's return 
to his professional duties in London has been 
retarded by serious domestic affliction. He may 
now, however, we believe, be shortly expected in 

d—to remain. 

line must suffice this week to record the re- 
appearance of Signor Mario in ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
at the Royal Italian Opera: and Signor Ronconi’s 
attempt—the expression was Pasta’s—at the part 
of Don Giovanni.—The rumour that Madame 
Jenny Goldschmidt may possibly return to Her 
Majesty's Theatre for eight representations gains 
ground. If for eight, wherefore not for eighty ;— 
supposing her able to extend her list of parts 
beyond the range of star operas?—Letters from 
\ 'y state as a certainty that Madame Sontag 
8 not coming to London this season: the opera 
by Meyerbeer on which her return depended not 
ready.—Madlle. Cruvelli has been announced 
4s about to appear in ‘Don Pasquale.’ Whatever 
the differences of opinion regarding the artistic 
claims of this young Lady, there can be only one 
feeling as to the energy and versatility with which 
she seems able and willing to sustain any part in 
everyone's repertory. To herself, such rapid study, 
Which must imply incomplete performance, is as 
rous as it is showy,—though in the present 
state of Her Majesty's Theatre it is invaluable to 

the ement, 


If we do little more than announce the Fourth 
Philharmonic Concert as having taken place, the 


fault lies mainly with the Philharmonic Directors, 





who, while all instrumental London was waiting 
to hear if Herr Joachim has gained much asa 
violinist since his last visit, resolved to treat the 
subscribers to a double Quartett by Spohr, one of 
those works the interest of which is apt to wear 
out, even supposing it set in the most appropriate 
framework, — which is not the neighbourhood 
of grand orchestral music. The other piece of in- 
strumental display was a harp Concertino by our 
cleverest harpist, Mr. Thomas. Though not pre- 
cisely a novelty, Mr. Macfarren’s overture to 
‘Don Quixote’ was welcome as a clever and effec- 
tive specimen of Anglo-German composition.—The 
singers were Miss Louisa Pyne and Herr Formes. 

Among the musical events of the last seven days 
have been the first of Mr. Brinley Richards’s cham- 
ber concerts,—the third meeting of the Beethoven 
Quartett Society, at which Herr Joachim performed 
together with Mr. Cooper, MM. Goffrie and Rous- 
selot,—the concert with orchestra of Mr. E. Aguilar, 
who (by the way) appears to be rising in request, 
as an accompanist,—and the Matinée of M. Orosz, 
a Hungarian pianist. 

M. Sudré, the telephonist, is here, after an 
absence of many years, and announces an exhibi- 
tion of his telegraphic communication by sound 


to-day. 

Malle. Denain and M. Regnier have been re- 
placed at Mr. Mitchell’s liberally managed theatre 
by Madame Rose-Chéri and M. Numa.—M. La- 
font remains. 

Having a week ago put a rather depreciating 
interpretation on the account given in the Gazette 
Musicale of M. Halévy’s ‘ Juif Errant,’ it behoves 
us to state that in the last number of the same 
periodical M. Fétis speaks of the opera with un- 
compromising, unqualified admiration,—and of the 
artists as having distinguished themselves in no 
common degree. From the fewilleton to the Jour- 
nal des Débats, written, in the absence of M. 
Berlioz, by M. d’Ortigue, we gather a different 
impression: which is, that the new music has been 
accepted ‘“‘soberly,” and that M. Halévy’s manner 
has undergone little change. The critic describes 
and bewails the scenic accessories as monstrous in 
their magnificence and unprecedented in their 
costliness; and seems ready to call for something 
akin to the old sumptuary laws in regulating 
matters so delicate and so dangerous. Call as he 
may, such edicts will not come. The waters are 
out, there is no bidding them to return. The arts 
of decoration will command a public in proportion 
as they are carried to perfection and pictorially ad- 
ministered. And let all those who would attempt 
to turn back the inevitable current of events, in 
this matter, take comfort in recollecting that 
scenery and costume are not more lavishly displayed 
now than they were in the palmy days of Masque 
and the early times of Opera. Nor does the taste 
for their employment prevent the — strong 
dramatic works in which they have small place from 
keeping the stage. ‘Fidelio’ draws its tens of 
thousands still ; though ‘La Juive’ and ‘Le Juif’ 
have been dressed and decked out with every con- 
ceivable sorcery of splendour.—A peasant drama 
by George Sand could succeed even at the Thédtre 
Porte St.-Martin. 





Irish Excursions.—Attempts are in progress to 
render Ireland during the coming summer a centre 
of many attractions. In the south of the island 
there will be the Exhibition of National Industry 


—in the north the Meeting of the British Associa-: 


tion. Cork and Killarney, abounding at all times in 
such beauties ofaspect and position as draw legions 
of tourists from the Thames tothe Rhine and beyond 
the Alps, will give an additional lure; and we un- 
derstand that the various railways and steam-boat 
companies have entered into arrangements to issue 
in London and along the great lines monthly 
tickets at very moderate rates, which monthly 
tickets will enable their holders to travel along 
any and every railway in Ireland, as well as to 
and from Dublin and London. These facilities will 
doubtless tend to divert some part of the vast 
stream of pleasure-seekers to the sister island. 





To CorrEsponpgsts. —H.B.—C. 8S, L.—R. T. H. G.— 
G. D. T.—received. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ADAM CGRAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAY. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘Marcarget MarrianD,’ ‘ MERKLAND,” 
and ‘CALEB FIzLp.’ 


“Adam Graeme’ is full of eloquent writing and 
description. It is an uncommon work, not only in 
the power of the style, in the eloquence of the digres- 
sions, in the interest of the narrative, and in the 
delineation of character, but in the lessons it 
teaches.” — Sun. 

“These volumes have even greater merit than 
those which have already appeared by the same 
popular author. The natural truthfulness and 
pathos with which the narrative is delineated are 
fascinating in the extreme. ”— Messenger. 

“* Adam Graeme’ is a story awakening genuine 
emotions of interest and delight, by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery. = is 
cleverly complicated, and there is great vitality in 
the dialogue, and remarkable brilliancy in the de- 
scriptive passages—as who that has read ‘ Margaret 
Maitland’ would not be prepared to expect? The 
eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes 
of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in 
the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the 
life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth, which can 
hardly be surpassed.”—Morning Post. 

“¢ Adam Graeme’ will enhance the reputation of 
its popular author. In this varied and deeply inter- 
esting tale, Scottish manners and habits are depicted 
with the utmost fidelity, and the less prominent con- 
flicts of our passions, equally with the broader lines 
of their struggles, painted with a minuteness and 
delicacy that recalls the best passages in the memoirs 
of ‘Mrs. Margaret Maitland.’ ‘ Adam Graeme’ is 
not only a clever tale, but it is a good work—a book 
as replete with moral instruction as it is full of dra- 
matic interest." Britannia. 


Coburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street. 
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EMILE PRUDENT —Les Bois, Chasso, 
ur Piano, performed by the Author at his Concert, 
April 9p and twice Wiemanded | is this day published by T. 
y & Co. 28, Holles-street, where all M. Prudent’s Composi- 
tions are published, aud where all communications for him are to 
be addressed. 





Fifth Edition, price 188, ab, 
AYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, AND 
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t they have this day published the Engraving by 
SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq. A.RKA., eer fee) Ficture of the above 
Noble Viscount, painted by JOHN PARTRIDGE, Esq., which 
was Presented to the Viscountess Pevnactad on the 29nd of June, 

1850, by a Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen. 
Artists’ Proofs (very es in seaeveneey fa - 

Proofs _— eo 





Just ‘published, _ 
LARA NOVE ELLO.—A New Portrait of 
Madame CLARA NOVELLO, engraved by W. Humpueys, 
after a Painting by W. Wattace Scorr. Prints, 38. ; Proofs, 58. 
London : Cramer & Co, 21, Regent- street. 


“Light! ‘more light stall.”— Goethe. 
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and Assertions of Emanuel Swedenborg. By a LAY An. With 
Eugraved Wevntiegtore and Title-Page. Price 88. 

work beth suited for and worthy of the present era 
of the Christian world ; and that is say ing & «reat dea! 
tellectr Y. 


sone is 


the 
wae are searching after } eee whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.”—T' 
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London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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RECIOUS STONES. Being an Account of 
Stones mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. By the late 
KOERT HINDMARSH. Fcap. 2s. cloth, 
his little work is devoted to a novel field of inquiry; and it 
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ELIGION: its Infiuence on the State of 
Society. Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES 
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OUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
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NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO ALISON'S EUROPE. 
HE PUBLISHERS respectfully inform the 


Subscribers to the Edition of this Work in Twenty VoLuMEs 
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who have purchased portions of the work to complete their sets 
with as little delay as possible. 


Lately published, 
A LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work, 
handsomely 


riuted in 14 vols. demy 8vo. embellished with 
Portraits, and with a copious Index. Price 10/, 10s, 
AN 


ATLAS to ALISON'S HISTORY of 
EUROPE, constructed, eg rte direction of Mr. Alison, by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. &., Author of the * Na- 
tional Atlas,’ &e. In demy dto.. to range with the Library 
Edition and other Editions in demy 8vo., 32. 38. ; in crown 4to, 
to range with the Edition in 20 vols. crown Svo. 2. 128, 6d. 
William Bis 7 nano & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 





Just published 

N DEFORMITIES of the HUMAN BODY. 

Illustrated with upwards of 60 Engravings and numerous 

Cases. By JOHN BISHOP, F.R.S., Member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. dvo. price 108, 
Also, by the same Author, . 

On the Causes and Cure of Impediments of 

Speech. 8vo. price 4s. 
Highley & =n 33, Fleet street. po oes 


N the DISEASES. ‘of ‘* RECTUM. By 
é B. CURLING, F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hos- 


pital, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
On Diseases of the Testis. 8vo. price 12s. 
Highley & Son, 32, Peet: street. 
0. price 128. ¢ 
HE LONDON PH ARMAC OPQEIA. A 
Translation of the New *Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis 
Medicorum peacinaatie, with copious Notes and Illustrations ; 
a a Table of Chemical Equivalents. By R. PHILLIPS, 


a . __ Highley & Son, 3: 32, Fleet-street. 
ON THE GENITO-URINARY ORGANS. 


8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
Ore DISEASES of "the GENITO-URINARY 
8S. Part I. Gonorrhea and ¥ Consequences. By 
HENRY. = rit S JOHNSON, F.RS.E., formerly Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology, and’ Senior Assistant Surgeon to B8t. 
George’s Hospital. 
___ Highley & Son, * Fleet-street. 


N_ the NATURE wo “TREATMENT of 
SOFTENING of the BRAIN. By RICHARD ROWLAND, 
M.D., Assistant Physician and Lecturer on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine at the Charing qress Hospital. 
Highley & Son, 32, F1 eet-street. 


wer Just published, second edition, 8vo. price 
OMCEOPATHY UNVEILED; or, . ere 
tions on Hahnemann, his Doctrines and Treatment of 
Disease. By WILLIAM PERRIN BRUODRIB 
free & Son, 32, F hoobatnenh, Booksellers to a Royal College 
of Surgeons of Englan 














Just me HE post 8vo, price 7 


78. 
HE LAWS of HEALTH, in RELATION to 
MIND and BODY. By LION EL J. BEALE, Surgeon. 
“The laws which govern animal life are here propounded in = 
— flowing style,in a sound, sensible, simple manner, and i 
pe aps the most agreeable form in which a book of this kind can 
written—the epistolian.”— Weekly Tin 
“Mr. Beale has given my that kind. “of medical knowledge 
which can alone be useful to the public—how to prevent disease. 
We strongly recommend the staay of this book to all who wong 
enjoy the greatest of earthly blessings, mens —s in. yo 
fendlome. 


“This is asound and sensible book. which if gene generally circulated 
will do much good.*—London Journal of Medici: 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








Just published, Vol. II. in royal 4to. price 42s. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at Ho- 
BARTON, iu ven DIEMEN ISLAND. Printed by Order of 
Her M ajesty’s overnment, under the superintendence of Col. 
EDWARD SABINE, of the Royal Artillery. Vol. If., com- 
mencing 1843; with Abstracts of the Observations from 1843 to 


1850 inclusive. 
Lately published, 

1. The FIRST VOLUME of the above, com- 
mencing with 1841: with Abstracts of the Observations from 1842 
to 1848 inclusive ; and Observations made by the Antarctic Naval 
“wt 4to. price 42s. 


OBSERVATIONS made at the MAG- 
TIC! AL and ges eg OBSERVATORY at the 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE. Vol. 1. Magnetical Observations, 1841 to 
1546; with Abstracts of the Observations from 1841 to 1850 inclu- 
sive. Royal 4to. price 42s, cloth. 


3. OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colonial 
Magnetic Observatories, under the Departments of Ordnance 
Admiralty. Vol. I. in Two Parts, royal 4to. 528. 6d. 

VoLI Part I.—1840, 1841, price 10s. 6d, 
yen {bart I1.—1842, 1843, 1844, price 42s, 


4, OBSERVATIONS made at the MAG- 
NETICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at 
TORONTO, in CANADA. Vol. 1.—1840, 1841, 1842. to. 21. 28. cloth, 


5. OBSERVATIONS made at ‘ee MAG- 
NETICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at 8T. 
HELENA. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1832, 1843. — Abstracts of the 
Observations from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. 4to. 21. 28. cloth. 

. London: Published for Her Majesty's act Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


ae RUG 8vo. in cloth, price 5s,; free by 
RUE and FALSE SPERMATORRHGEA; 
with the View to the Correction of wide-sptead Errors 
selation to the Treatment and Cure of the Impuissant and Sexual 
Hy PIGRFOID ct in General. Translated from the German of Dr. 
D, of the University of Heidelberg. 
- a. ii ™, Regent-street, London; and 290, Broadway, 
ew 


Now ready, 8vo. with 159 Wood Engravings, price 10s, 6d. 
CTURES on HISTOLOGY, delivered at the 
College of fowuee of England. By J 


Royal JOH 
| ine) Author of ‘A P Treatise on the Use of the 
Microsco 








1. 
4 ready. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. with 50 Plates, qeateiaing | Ym 
ante, sg aocimiles, and View of the Fortress o: 


“THIRTY- FIVE YEARS in the EAST. Ad- 
ventures, Discovery, Experiments, and Historical Sketches re 
lating to the Punjab and Cashmere, in connexion with Medicine, 
Botany, Pharmacy, &c.; together with an Original Materis 
sedien and a Medical Vesototers, in Four European and Five 

Eastern Languages. By JOH MARTIN HONIGBERGER, 
late Physician to the Court of Luho 
Ill. 
8vo. with 6 Plates, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of the LITERARY and PHILO- 
goryycaL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. Second Series. 

ol. IX, 

Iv. 


QUARTERLY JOURNALof the CHEMICAL 


SOCIETY. 4 vols. 8vo. 1848—52. Priceof each vol. 13s. 
The Quarterly Part, 3s. 


v. 

The PASSIONS of the HUMAN SOUL. By 
CHARLES FOURIER. Translated b the Rev. JOHN MOREL, 
with Critical Notes, by H. DOHE RTY. 

vi. 

CATALOGUE of FOREIGN MEDICAL 

BOOKS. Gratis on application, or per post, 6d. 


5 Be Baillitre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street ; and 290, Broadway. 
ew 
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ART-EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 
THE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


For MAY 8th (price 2d.), 


Contains an Int ting Article on this important subject ; 


Also, the New Palace of Westminster—A Plea for the Drama—Vandyck and his Works—The Water Question—Nineveh 
’ and its Palaces—Recreations in Geology—and a variety of Miscellaneous Articles in Literature and Art. 


EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, Whitefriars. Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











— 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. with Illustrations, 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN 


AND THE SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES 
Related and Collected by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F-S.A. ° 


II. 





Complete in One Volume, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HOW TO SEE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
IN FOUR VISITS. 
By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW WORK on the PARLIAMENT, for the PRESENT CRISIS, by MR. DOD. 
Now ready, 


ELECTORAL FACTS, “ 


From 1832 To 1852, IMPARTIALLY STATED, 
INCLUDING THE LOCAL POSITION, NATURE OF THE CONSTITUENCY, 


PREVAILING INFLUENCE, REGISTERED ELECTORS, 


Annual Value of Real Property paying Income Tax, 
Amount of Assessed Taxes, Population according to the New Census, 


Prevailing Trades and Occupations, 


NOTED MEMBERS, NOTED ELECTIONS, 
Newspaper Politics and Sale ; 
TOGETHER WITH 
The Polls for the last Twenty Years, at every County, City, Borough, University, or Cinque 
Port, returning a Member to Parliament. 
By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Parliamentary Companion,’ ‘The Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage,’ &c, 

*,* This Work was undertaken to satisfy such inquiries as naturally arise on the eve of a Genzrat ELEction, by 
presenting a compact Political History of the Constituencies for the last Twenty Years. It is intended to furnish the 
ready means for solving doubts, settling controversies, instituting comparisons, or even making an occasional prophecy 
respecting the places which return Members to Parliament. 

Royal 18mo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WauirtakEr & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


PATENT DIURNAL REFLECTORS. 








M. TROUPEAU, Optician, from Paris, begs to introduce to the members of the ARCHITECTURAL 
, and the Public in general, his PATENT DIURNAL REFLECTORS, admitted at the Great Exhibition. 

By means of the DivrxaL RgFiectors, Lamp or Gas Light may be dispensed with during the day in such Apartments, 
Warehouses, Offices, Staircases, Wharfs, &c., where, from bad construction or otherwise, natural light is imperfectly 
diffused or impeded. Of the many advantages to be derived from this invention, that of superseding gas is sufficient to 

the patronage of all persons anxious to preserve their health and sight from the unnecessary and obnoxious 
influence of gas or any other artificial light. 

. The Prices of Reflectors vary from 1/. to 5/., according to size—a charge comparatively trifling, inasmuch as they are 
Silver-plated, and so constructed as to give constant and excellent light for a period of several years without any additional 
expense whatever. (A proportionate reduction of price is made when a certain number of Reflectors are taken.)—In 

8aNcz they have been successfully adapted in Government Offices, Warehouses, Churches, &c. (the number now fitted 
Up exceeding §,000). In Loxpoy, the merits of the invention may be appreciated by applying at the following places, 
where the inventor has been kindly allowed to refer :— 
The Retablichment of Messrs. B. Satomons & Sons, Old The ATHENZUM. 

ange. aaah. Tink 7 
StiRLMANN’s Moxey Excuance Orrice, Lombard-street. Kent's Knife Cleaning Manufactory, Strand. 
essrs. ROGERS, LOWREY & HOLYLAND, Watling-street. Ciry Soar Works, Milton-street. 

N.B. An accurate description of the Apartments intended to be lighted should 
Country, to which immediate attention will be given, and the 'y explanati 
the Reflectors with both facility and success. 


All applications to be made to the PATENTEE’S SOLE REPRESENTATIVE, 
M. CHAPPUIS Fits, Foreign Manufacturer’s Agent, 
10, St. Mary-axe, Leadenhall-street, London. 





pany all d ds from the 
forwarded, to enable parties to acapt 





HILPERT'S LARGE GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIO- 
TIONARY, REDUCED IN PRICE. 


D NUTT begs to offer the above Work on the 
. following terms :— 
Complete, 2 vols. 4to. sewed, 2. 14s. 


Separately, 
GERMAN-ENGLISH part, 12 16s. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN part, 1/. ls. 
Strongly bound in cloth, at 3s., or half-russia at 7s. per vol. extra. 
D. N. also offers the ABRIDGED EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 
boards, 16s. 


London, 270, Strand. 
In a few days will be published, post 8vo. with Map, price 8. éd., 
NARRATIVE of thee BURMESE WAR in 
18%4—26._ By Professor H. H. WILSON. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 

This i blished, the First Volume, i 8 rice 58. 

loth xilt, vith a Portrait of the Author, pt 5. by Robinson 

ww by Harlowe, and View of Kelso, after T 


of 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN, 

with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and 
Correspondence, during the last Forty Years, as Editor of ‘The 
Sun’ Newspaper, 1812—17, and of ‘The Literary Gazette,’ 1817—50, 
n connexion with most of the eminent persons who have been dis- 
tinguished in the past half-century as Poets, Authors, 
Men of Science, Artists, &c. 
It is proposed to complete the Work in Four or Six Volumes, to 
be published Quarterly. 

Artbur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Next week, feap. 8v0. 68. 
UR NEW PARISH, its PRIVILEGES and 
PROGRESS. By HARRIET E. FOURDRINIER, Au- 
thoress of * Hints for Happy Hours.’ 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 














Next week, feap. 8vo. 
A FFGHANISTAN: a Porm. By 
THOMAS ANSON. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Next week, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 
HE POETICAL WORKSof JOHN MILTON; 
with a Lifeofthe Author. By the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 
Upitecmly printed with the Library Edition of George Herbert's 
rks. 
oe *,* Copies may be had in various styles of binding. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just frst oi 8th edition, price 6d. ; by post, ed. 
HE FIRST of MAY: a New Version of a 
celebrated Modern Ballad. Ry AREA HARRIET DRURY. 
“* A poetical jeu d'eaprit on the h and opening of the Great 
Exhibition. It is clever, facile, aud in its tribute to the Queen 
felicitous.”—Spectator, 


Also, by the same Authoress, 
EASTBURY: a Tale. 1 thick vol. feap. 8vo. 
price Ss. 6d. 


“To any who want to know what m in English village life 








o 
of Queen Victoria, we weeld say, amenens < other books. 


in the days . 
read Miss Drury’s tale of ‘ Eastbury.’”— Literary 7 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, in imperial 4to. (13 © 





Hates) plain, 12. 12.; folio 


part colou 
HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES and 
TOMBS in ELFORD CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE, their 
History and tion; with a Memoir and Pedigree by 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, Sculptor. 
George Bel}, 186, Ficet-street; and all Booksellers. 
Published this day, price le. Saree 
QLERICAL PAPERS on CHURCH and 
ARISH MATTERS. No. 2, PRIESTS’ ORDERS and 
the mdiary Curates, with Hints and the necessary Instruc- 
tions, Edited by the Rev. W. H. PINNOCK, B.C.L., Cambridge. 
all & Son; sold also by Whittaker & Co. Av 
in ~ ane; G. Bell, 186, Flect-street, London ; and J. H. Parker 


fo. . 
Also, lately, No. 1, CURACY, with a TITLE, 
ORDINATION. and the necessary Instructions. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 4. 6d. (pp. 94), Second Edition, greatly 


augmented, of was 
RCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS: 
Papers and Despatches relating to the Arctic Searching 
Expeditions of 1850, 51, 52; with a Physical Map of the Polar 
ions, a Chart of: Wellington Strait, and a Map of 
Island, as Collected and Arranged by JAMES MANG . 


Commander, R.N. 
Rivi St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-piace. 
ARNOLD'S ECLOGE OVIDIANEZE—EIGHTH EDITION. 


In 12mo. price 2a. 6d. . E 
CLOGA. OVIDIAN ZE ; with English Notes. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lynden,and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Work is from the Fifth of the Larriniscuzs Evr- 
MENTARBUCH of Pr rs Jacobs and Durings, which has an im- 
mense circulation ou the Continent and in America 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, ¢ 
l. ECLOGZ OVIDIANZE:, ; contain- 
$a Ociestione from the METAMOKPHOSES. With English 


No 

2. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With 
Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on 
each Chapter. Third Edition. in12mo. 4s. 

3. A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS. 7s. 6d. 


in 2 vols. fcap. cloth, price 16s. z 
HE POEMS and DRAMAS of 
EDMUND READE. 
Now first Collected, with final Revision. 
CONTAINING 
DDSTINY. ItALY, in Four Parts. 
THE DELUGE. CATILINE. 
DRAMA OF A LIFE. MEMNON. : 
VISLON OF THE AN- REVELATIONS OF LIFE. 
CIENT KINGs. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
HE CRITIC for May 1 commences a Dic- 


tionary and Directory of Living Authors and Artists, con- 
taining facts supplied by the parties. Among others in that 
Number are Buiwer, Carlyle, Christmas, C. Kean, &c. &c. To be 
continued regularly. inted Forms for supplying the required 
particulars sent to any applicant.—THE CRITIC on the Ist and 
15th of the month, price 6d. A copy sent to any person inclosing 














JOHN 








six postage stamps to the ‘ Critic’ Office, 29, Essex-street, Straud, 
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IDUCATIONAL. — The Cummoss Recorp 
fo htly, a Series of Lessons in Analytical 
very Young, by ne *. SCOR reas. in the orn 
Chemical Analysis will be 
ment. Also. * Seaiien with the above,a 
by Dr. NORMANDY, on the Adulteration 





A NEW LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, OF LIBERAL 
POLITICS, PRICE FOURPENCE, 


Will be pabienes on Saturdes, the 15th of M: A 
int, * THE ORIGIN o 2 sTod KING-L aM,’ painted by 


ALFRED EL BE, “.R engraved on Steel by 
a gt ——! rablished at. ‘One Guinea), wall be presented 
GRATIS, to th the thirteen 
HE LON DON’ "WEEKLY PAPER, and 
Organ of the Middle Classes. A Record of Pol 
and Fo tere, Literature, Arts, 
direction of WILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. tiate “E E 
u Gazette). Orde’ 
throughout the United Kingdom; or the Publisher will send it 
direct upon the receipt of a ares a gn viz., 48. 4d. 
Money orders to be made payable te Yoo! Tallis, 1, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street. For p 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 
|, 12mo. price 78. 6d. in 
HE | y ANABASIS of of 


beautiful 











roan, 
XENOPHON, with En- 
we Notes, Critical and Ex: — ye] Py, CHARLES 
ANT L.L.D., Professor of the ‘Grek tin Languages 
in Columbia Cole e, New York. her ond Lat revised and 
corrected DORAN, LL.D. With a Ma ap, by Findlay, 
¢ the ‘tou rv the Ten Thousand, and a Plan of the Battle of 
unaxa. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


GUY'S NEW SPEAKER. 
This day is me 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in aoe. with Steel 
ispiece and other Engra 
UY’S NEW SPEAKER: containing choice 
Selections of Poetry end} Prose, = some of the best and 

most Popular Writers in the E ing lish La e: intended to fur- 
nish Youth, in Schools and Famil a Class-Book that will 
at once interest gratify, and instruct. By JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 
of Magdalen ial, Oxford. Author of ‘The Juvenile Letter- 
Writer,’ &c. & 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS BY GUY AND WRIGHT, 
With an Historical Fosntiapions and | Engrs ngravings, 
Alew Edition, corrected to th opponent tins, & y Joseru Gu 
of Magialen pall, Oss Oxford, Author f the * Juvenile 
mo. 
Pp STORICAL” AND. MISCELLANEOUS 
gu ESTIONS for * Use ¢ Yours Foor! le. with a Selection 
of British and General MANGNALL. 
Adapted for the Use of Sehiel -, ty fee MG. 7 WRIGHT. 
New =. corrected to present time, by J OsEPH Guy, 
i Illustrated with a a Historical Frontispiece and many 


iemion: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


HE LITERARY TIMES, an Ecclesiastical, 
Political, and General Review, published Monthly, price ad. 
contains, in its May number, a Review of the principal Literature 


of fhe month. 
attention to the above Journal, the Publishers beg 
tostate that t ar = 44 the nd Publishing of f Books, 
amphilets, Sermons, &c. ready under Nhe us ; while 
am Fondearenr is made to promote an bE. aale. 
London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


DR, CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. 7" price 98. each, cloth gilt, 
O R E'S A DO W'S; 








7. ° 











r, Lectures ve om lad MIRACLES and PARABLES, 
as Earnests of the 


Ove FATHER. A Manual of Family Prayer. 


Fifth Edition, price 3s. 
HE COMMUNION TABLE. New Edit. 3s. 


S CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual 
of Christian Evidences. New Edition, price 38. 


APOCAL YPTIC SKETCHES. Eleventh 
Thousand. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 


ECTURES on DANIEL. Sixth thousand. 9s. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
THREATENED DEMOLITION OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 





1X consequence of many thousands of persons in 

the United Kingdom having been unable to obtain a Copy of the 
GREAT Ox BITION CHART, 

Printed in Colours, and Presented by the Proprietors of the 

WEEKLY DISPATCH to their Subseribers and the Public, in 

the months of January and Resse 


peiajoeh: SUNDAY, THE uh th OF MAY. 
16 OF A 

ot Chart, which has undergone a careful re ws by 
mple diagrams the number of persons that visited th the vechibition 
daily, i | of money taken at the various entrances, 
quantity o: ents consumed, the names of the Royal Som 
inisloners an account of the origin of the Palace, and its dimen- 
In order that every individual in the country may possess this 
——- vc oy coeus -_ imteresting resus, to —— the 
emolition of the bu b - 
ey tains, ered serve as &@ memento of its ex 


TIS 
} ome Subscriber and mM. of the Disratcn on the day 


*x* The Dispatcn is published at 4 o’clock every Saturday 
Morning, in time for ine First Railway Trains leaving london, 


and for the Morning M: 
Early <otees gone be given to all Newsvenders, in Town and 
Counst Of oon, No. 139, Fleet-street. 
he Pd Agente will have a Copy of the Chart with every 
Disratcu of May léth, 
~ Just published, 8vo. cloth, 58. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
GTRICTURE of the URETHRA: its PATHO- 
LOGY and TREATMENT; onsen on  ~ Curative Powers of 
Potassa Fusa in that Disease. With C: By ROBERT wes: 
F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Westminster oan = 
dently the result of extensive experience.”—Lancet, “The pi 
tion ofa peinstaking and ae surgeon. We hate little 
_— . ts merits insuring it an extensive circulation. 





blished, in post 8vo. 5a. cloth, 
GRAMMAR of the HUNGARIAN LAN- 


GUAGE, with appropriate Exercises, a copious Vocabulary, 
and Specimens: of Hw | Poetry. By SIGISMUND W BKEY, 
late Aide- rde-Comp, to 

Trelawny 3 Saunders, 6, Charing-cross. 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL LAW 

ASSURANCE SOcIETY. 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
aoe pixie Annual General Meeting of this Society was held at 
he Office, No. New Bridge-stree' kfriars, on the 14th of 
rei 1852, when John Allan Powell, of L incoln’s Inn, Esq., was 
elected a » Directo rector, in the place of James itephen W Wickens, } Esq., 
n his retirement from the ie Charles John 
rp — Bog was also elected a Director, 
of ., resigned, ween his Tae § 

ment to India ; ona 2 Sohn K ledges, Esq., 0 

was elected an Auditog in ay iby, of F. B. Reorer, = res! cnet 
The Balance Sheet for the year ending the 31st of ‘December, 1801, 
with a Report from the directors, was read an 





in the ate 


RROxAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 29, Lom. Lon. 
street, and 28, Old Bond-street, London; and Royal 

a AR, Liverpool. 

Capital 2,000,0002., in_100, - Shares of 202, each. 


John Shaw Leigh, E: | “RB. B. H. Blundell, Esq, 
SAMUBL BAKER, Esq., Chairman in London. 
CHARLES TURNER, Esq., Chairman at Liverpool, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Assurances (with icipation) effected on or bef 
ber next will pa: rel pate in the division of profits, tobe detcrel 
by the result of the’ mpany’s life transactions to the 31st Decem. 


1854. 
“The Company therefore offers special advantages to parties 
assuring during the present year. 
— divisfon cl profits eve ave penne. a 
‘a ent 0! ec ims | never dispu + EXCEP { in cases of fraud 
Five i of alld at rates. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Actuary and Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 








proved. It ap peared, as the fact was, that the i income of the Soci y 
arising from dividends and interest on investments, and from the 
pomnes - by} Sig (averaging above 1,000 each and assur- 
ing upward: amounted to cbr 13,0000, er annum ; 
and that the A sia = Government and on real securities, 
arging all claims and demands 


0000. 

he es respectability and liability of the 
proprietors "to the sxtens 0 of the capital, must be a sufficient gua- 
rantee of the stability of the Society, as ‘well as of the firm founda- 
tion upon which it was formed—namely, that all the profits should 
be accumulated for a period of ten years,and that at the expiration 
of that time, viz, on the 3lst of December, 1855, a division should 
be made of 4-5ths to the assured under policies (with prokite) 
effected before the 3ist of December, 1853, and of 1-5th to the pro- 
prietors ; thus forming a fund to answer any unforeseen calamity, 
and producing, over and above the paid-up capital, upwards of 
40,0001, in years, and which, without any increase of business 
must be more than trebled in the ensuing four years. 

All policies effected (with profits) before the 3lst of D b 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPAny, 
aos mn Branch—No. =. ou Peete street. 
The announce that they have pecan OPE 
a WESTERN BRANCH of the above — ent at ie 
Old pene-are, under the managemen fhe Ww WILLIAN 
GREEN, who will be happy to receive a for Fire and Lite 
Insurances, and to give all information that may be required. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE ai 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blacktrian, 
London. Established in 


8 
This 3 Society i ie supported by a subscribed capital of 240,000/, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fu: 

ee ces are effected at a low rate without Spry by at an in- 

eased prémium with participating in the profits Office, 

* Reversionary Bonuses, averaging 30 and 40 per cent. on the pre- 
miums paid, were declared in May, 1842 and ~~ on all beneficial 
am on which three annual premiums had been made in the 








1853, will be entitled to participate in such division. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Yiscount Fal Ly ~~ 


Lord ian and Stenton 
Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
ag 


Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Ear! of Stair 
Earl Somers’ 
@vonpon Boa 
Chairman—Charles — Esq. 
Deput:; leet ee x a Devan, _ 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. G. Henrique 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. ¥ C. Maitland, - 
Charles Berwick curtis, Fea William Railton, ~ 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, 
D. Q Henriques, Esq. aa = 
MEDICAL OFFICER 
Figtiinn— aster Dy Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Ronnett-st St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 


Esq. 








Sum | Sum added|Sum added, 
Assured. Time Assured. to Policy ee | pagable at 





£5,000 .|£683 6 8 |£787 10 ° (£6,470 16 8 
* 1,000 a el 157 10 r) 


4 ia 38 
500 1 year 5 0 


* -Paete the commencement of the year 1841, 
ed thi re ag out a Policy for 1,0002., the annual payament for 
h is 1s. ; in 1847 he had paid i 7 gy _ lls. 8d. 
but ay ae tide 2) per cent. pe: m on the sum insu 
(which is 227. 10s. per annum for pay 1 00k) he had 157k. Tos. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premium: 8 paid. 

The Premnbpms. peverthelon, are on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
ee FARmCoME, Het Alderman. 
hairman—WILLIA AF, E Esq. 
Richard E. arden, Esq. oar In Joie by, Esa, 
Edward Bates. Thomas Kelly. er a 
Thomas Cam: hin. Esa Jeremiah Pilcher sq. 
James Clift, Lewis Pocock, 
J. Humphere. is, Ald. M.P. 
Auditors—Rev, T. 9. Hall, M.A. re B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physic Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square 
nok = —W. W Coulson, Esa. 2, sate Curiae Fi ste 
ng A fessor Ha 8 College. 
Solicitor— Wiliam Fisher, Esq. 19, Dought; 4 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS combany. 
In addition to a fh subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the new pK urance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
Thousand Pounds, ~ an income of Seventy-four Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7,000 Policies. 
Sonat, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be entitled to 80 per 
cent. "of "the profite = this branch (after payment of five ty 4 
promtume, and afterwards annually : the profit assigned to 
en 4 may be added to os sum assured, applied in reduction of 
sanual promi remium, or be paid in money. 

" Nen-Benus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
vantages to the assured, not offe by any other office, —for 

where the object. is the least ible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





13 yrs. 10 mths. 
7 years 











Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. Seven Years. With Profits. Without Profits. 
20 | £017 | £11510 £1 11 10 
30 . 2 } 255 2 
40 15 21410 
50 1M | 1 | 4001 
60 324 { | 6 010 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon = areley at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


time without n 
Claims ae om one be pn aie proofs have been approved. 








8 1 
a | 
0 
1 


ee ainiston of profits takes place every five years; and the 
holders of benefi policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in - ——- igamanaen of their policies, or 
in reduction of their future premium: 
Assurers may pay their premiums either é in one sum, in a given 
number of p: ees, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly pay- 
ments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 
Officers in the Army and Navy on active opin, 3 Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and are going 
beyond the — Bet Europe, are also assured at oleae rates, 
Prospect d all ees phen pmaz be obtained at the 
Office ICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


yoo vicsss LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH: 2, BOvaL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
stablished 1806. 
Sena Copttal, £1,311, 
Annual Income, £153, t+ ay £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment mat of the Office, £2, 087,738, 





President. 
The Right -— EARL GREY. 


Lint Henr: 

Henry B. Alexan 
Henry Blencowe. Chiersbill 
George Doses, oF 
William Jud nome Pellatt, Esq. 
Sir Richard > King, Bart. Geo 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. The 8 
Thomas Ma‘ 1, Esq. | Beaterick — > Esq. 


—— Esq. en. 


Beat 
nif Benjamin Ole Oliviera, icra, Esq. FRS. 
illiam Ostler, Esq. 


+ 





Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. vr. 8.S., 29 Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-squar 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
IVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Bonuses added subse- 


Date | iin 
uently, to be further 
Trereased annually. 


Polley. | Insured. 
1806 | £2500 791010 Extinguished 
3319 2 ditto 


Original Premium. 





20 
23117 8 
li4 18 0 





1811 1000 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 








Examples of Bonuses added | * other Policies. 


Date Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
| re —— Py | added. | to be further increased. 


1807 | £988 12 1 £1882 18 1 
1810 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
1820 | $558 17 8 8558 17 8 





Policy 
No. 





521 £900 
1174 1200 
3392 5000 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Gages Em K —y at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
t Sotebliched 1. Bmpovaet by 8 ob ae on Act of igh of Beale, 
men i illiam-street, London. For 
Lives at’ Home and A broad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
tary an Services. 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a err 4 
three: afeasthe of the profits among the ie —s 
t advantages; especially to those parties may wish 
— their proportion of profit to the eae of ful 


mium 
Pirhe following table will show the result of the last division of 
oo as declared on the 14th of vom 1851, to 
— on that day paid six annual 
Ft - ction if the original 
juction € 0 
these of other offices adopting a ‘Similer = of a ion of profits: 


| a] 
Original it 
Premium, 





e current annu: 


Date of Sum 


ium 
Policy, | Assured. — 


a 
wes" | for the 


issued. 





£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


20 

On or 
= before 
50 <= May. 
6611 8 








ind Gazette. 
London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Loans u , oaey 
ical cers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
a quarter before 2 o’clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


Braddon & Co. Calcutta Messrs 
Leckie & Co. Bombay. 


Agents in PP! pg 
MICHAEL 3 ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


Bainbridge & Co. Madras 





HE. belle 


tea| eke 


BEd | bd 3th 
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VALUABLE BOOKS, 
At low Prices, on Sale at 


SOTHERAN & CO.’s (late STIBBS), 
331, STRAND. 


Nichols’s Li iterary Anecdotes of the 18th Century, 
10 vols. I of the Literary History of the sah Cen- 
tury, 4 vols. ; together 14 vols. 8vo. boards, uncut, 64 1 = 


Collectanes Topogmaphica et Genealogica, an interest- 
ill { English His- 

Sa sien asl Rama san een Se 
calf, 6 6s. Tes 


Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, designed to pro- 
jae A Kuowie and _ ag of Mankind, with several 


wy Bs Holloway, Bartolozzi, and 
others, 5 vols. imp. dto. poses gh xtra, fine copy, 61. 16s, 6d. 1810 


Buchez et Roux, Histoire Parlementaire de la Révo- 
lution Francaise, ou Journal des Assemblées N atfenaie, 
depuis 1789, 34 vols. 8vo. sewed, 3. 10a, 834—37 

Priestley’s (Dr. J.) Theological and ‘ete 
Works, with Life and Notes by the Editor, J.T. Rutt. 25 = 

upcut, 

Parker Society’s Publications of the Writings of the 
Boglish Reformers, 40 vols. 8vo, and 12mo. cloth, 71. 7a. 


British Poets, with Prefaces, Biographical and Criti- 
cal, and Lives, by Samuel Johnson, and a Poetical Index, 75 
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